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Raymond Dexter Havens died August 11, 1954. 


His article “ Solitude and the Neoclassicists ” was 


completed shortly before his death. The articles 


of Mr. Wasserman and Mr. Pearce, two former 
students of Professor Havens, are dedicated to 


his memory. 
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SOLITUDE AND THE NEOCLASSICISTS 
By Raymonp D. Havens 


“It is not good,” we are told on the highest authority, “ for 
man to be alone.” A contemporary sociologist, putting it in 
more scientific terms, asserts that gregariousness ranks with the 
three major instincts: self-preservation, nutrition, and sex.’ 
None of these basic impulses, however, is irresistible. At times 
men scorn security, neglect food, weary of sex, and abandon 


The seventeenth century is not considered in this paper because it has already 
been well covered: The French part in Nature in the Age of Louis XIV (1928) by 
Phyllis E. Crump, who remarks (pp. 147, 164): 

“The idea of retreat into Nature seems at first strangely out of keeping with the 
classical tradition in France, which makes man the center point and focus of all art, 
and the suppression of the personal element in literature accords strangely with the 
idea of solitude in Nature, which we are apt to connect with the lyric enthusiasms 
of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, or Lamartine. Yet . . . The theme of solitude is to 
be found in nearly all of the great writers of the age.” 

Miss Crump stresses Racine, Mme. de Sévigné, and, above all, La Fontaine. The 
contribution of England in the latter part of the century and the influence of France 
on it are studied by Geoffrey Woledge (“Saint Amand, Fairfax and Marvell,’ MLR, 
XXV [October, 1950], 481-3), by L. E. Kastner (“Saint-Amant and the English 
Poets,” ibid., XXV [April, 1931], 180-2), by R. A. Aubin (“Saint-Amant as 
‘Preromantic, ” MLN, L [November, 1935], 456-7), and by M. C. Bradbrook 
(“ Marvell and the Poetry of Rural Solitude,” RES, XVII [January, 1941], 37-46) . 
Goéngora’s Soledad and Stanley’s incomplete translation of it is the subject of part 
of H. Thomas’s “Three Translators of Géngora,” Revue Hispanique, XLVIII 
(February, 1920), 180-229. A survey of solitude throughout the century in English 
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their homes for freedom, renown, religion, or the bright face of 
danger. Even the mildest of us yearns now and again to 


Flee fro the prees, and dwelle with sothfastnesse; 


we want to “ get away from all that,” to seek quiet and solitude. 
This is not an impulse of recent origin or peculiar to the western 
world, for almost every age and land has produced hermits who 
passed their lives in isolation, prophets who withdrew at times 
to mountains or deserts for communion with their God, and 
poets who found inspiration in lonely places. 

But solitude has meant, and means, different things to differ- 


literature has recently been made by Herbert G. Wright (‘ The Theme of Solitude 
and Retirement in Seventeenth Century Literature,” Etudes Anglaises, VII (January, 
1954], 22-35). My attention was called to this excellent article by Miss Martha 
Hubbard of the Johns Hopkins Library, who has been most helpful in getting books 
for me. The greater part of Maren-Sofie Réstvig’s University of California at Los 
Angeles thesis on the retirement theme in seventeenth-century poetry will appear 
shortly in Norway as The Happy Man. In 1933 at Weimar, Dr. Leo Maduschka 
published (in Forschungen zur neuren Literaturgeschichte, LXVI) Das Problem 
der Einsamkeit im 18. Jahrhundert im besonderen bei J. G. Zimmermann; and in 
1935, at Halle, appeared Walter Leisering’s Das Motiv des Einseidlers in der 
englischen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts und der Hochromantik; in 1987, at 
Frauenfeld (Leipzig) Werner Milch published (in Die Schweiz im deutschen 
Geistesleben, 83, 85) Die Einsamkeit, Zimmermann und Obereit im Kampf um die 
Urberwindung der Aufklarung; JEGP for July, 1948 (XLVII. 254-65), included A. 
Wayne Wonderley’s “The Concept of Seclusion in German Literature and _ its 
Cultural Background in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Odell Shepard, who devoted years to the study of solitude, reviewed Jacob 
Zeitlin’s translation of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria in JEGP, XXIV (October, 
1925), 560-74; and in English Prose and Poetry, 1660-1800, which he edited with 
P. S. Wood, made many penetrating comments on eighteenth-century developments. 
Sister M. Kevin Whelan, in pages 82-96 of her Enthusiasm in English Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century (Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1935) 
examines a number of little-known productions that deal with solitude. Abbott C. 
Martin’s “ The Love of Solitude in Eighteenth Century Poetry ” (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXIX [January, 1930], 48-59) and J. Russell Reaver’s “ The Retirement 
Theme: a Study of the Ways of a Romanticism in Eighteenth-Century English 
Poetry ” (Florida State University Studies, IIL [1951], 63-89) may also be noted. 
Rene Canat has made a valuable contribution to a later period in his Du sentiment 
de la solitude morale chez les Romantiques et les Parnassiens, Paris, 1904. Laura 
T. Buckham’s Le sentiment de la solitude chez quelques poétes symbolistes, a 
Radcliffe College thesis of 1939, appears not to have been published. 

I have not investigated books of travel, sermons, or strictly religious writings which 
might well illuminate the feelings of certain groups but not what the neo-classicists 
thought of as literature. 

Where no place of publication is mentioned London is to be understood. 

? Wilfred Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, 1917, pp. 16-18, 47. 
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ent persons.’ What it usually suggested in one era is quite un- 
like the notion of it that prevailed in another. It may be hailed 
as a release or dreaded with an agonizing sense of the loneliness 
of the human spirit; it may mean simply rural retirement or 
“ absolute solitariness in a really wild place,” which repels many 
but to others, as a happy, healthy young man once wrote me, 
yields “a kind of zest that is unlike anything else under the 
sun ”; again, it may be the sentimental melancholy with which a 
self-conscious adolescent plays, or the withdrawal from reality 
which is the escape of the maladjusted—for “there are few 
neurotics who, if questioned, do not readily admit that for them 
a Crusoe existence in comfortable conditions would be alto- 
gether desirable ”; * it may be the refuge of the weak and timid, 
or the retreat of the egotist who has never learned to live with 
his fellows and who, perhaps like Byron,* driven by dissipation 
and pride to disgust with himself and contempt for mankind, 
yearns for a solitude which he could not long endure. 

Of these widely differing concepts none, it would seem, were 
likely to have much appeal for neoclassicists. Extroverts and 
strongly social in the main, urban and urbane, devoted to clubs 
and coffee houses, they rarely bared their bosoms to the public 
or cried out, “Oh that the Desert were my dwelling-place.” 
Holding no high opinion of the world they endeavored to make 


* Contrasting meanings are often found in the work of a single author, as in th 
following passages from Milton: 
... And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. (Comus, 375-8) 
In solitude 
What happiness? Who can enjoy alene, 
Or, all enjoying, what contentement find? 
(P.L., VII. 364-6; cf. VII. 27-8) 
*Erwin Wexberg, Individual Psychological Treatment, translated by Arnold 
Eiloart, 1929. Wexberg quotes Adler: “ The ultimate goal of the neurotic is always 
to evade the tasks of life, social, occupational, erotic.” Both quotations, which I do 
not find in the American translation, are from the London TLS, July 4, 1929, p. 525. 
°See Bryon’s letter to Augusta Leigh of December 14, 1808: “I live here [at 
Newstead] much in my own manner, that is, alone, for I could not bear the 
company of my best friend, above a month; there is such a sameness in mankind 
upon the whole, and they grow so much more disgusting every day. . . .” See also 
his letter to his mother of July 25 and July 30, 1810, and Childe Harold, IV. 
elxxvii-viii, Manfred, II. ii. 144-51. Byron’s heroes are solitary, mysterious, and 
melancholy. 
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the best of it, and not asking for bread finer than could be made 
from flour, they were fairly content with what life offered. In 
art they stressed the general or universal, that which (they 
believed) all men have in common, rather than (as did roman- 
ticists) that in which each one is unique. Accordingly they 
tended to distrust the fruits of solitude as individual whimsies 
produced “ when a man’s fancy gets astride on his reason, when 
imagination is at cuffs with the senses, and common under- 
standing, as well as common sense, is kicked out of doors.” ® 
Thus we find the group around Henry Mackenzie devoting 
several issues of The Mirror to the dangers of withdrawal from 
one’s fellows and twice picturing men of ability who in retire- 
ment develop singular opinions, grow indolent, and are each 
“ Jost to himself and to society.” ’ The Spectator for August 31, 
1711, published a letter from a lady who said of her sex, “ We 
must have company . . . solitude is an unnatural being to us ”; 
and a character in Godwin’s Fleetwood remarks: “I hear people 
talk of the raptures of solitude; and with what tenderness of 
affection they can love a tree, a rivulet, or a mountain . . . they 
are pretenders. . . . There is a principle in the heart of man 
which demands the society of his like.” * 

Some of the leading neoclassicists were more emphatic in 
their denunciations. Hume, the keenest mind of them all, de- 
clared: “ A perfect solitude is perhaps the greatest punishment 
we can suffer”; and Burke, their ablest statesman, said: 
“ Absolute and entire solitude . . . is as great a positive pain 
as can almost be conceived.” ° So thought the poet Cowper, who 


®Compare Marcus Aurelius, IV. 29: “He is an abscess on the universe who 
withdraws and separates himself from the reason of our common nature through 
being displeased with the things which happen.” 

7 No. 6, for February 13, 1779; the author of no. 104, for May 6, 1780, remarks: 
“T am disposed to believe, that it is an improper and a hurtful thing, even for a 
private gentleman of moderate fortune, to retire from the world, and betake himself 
altogether to a country-life.” No. 106, for May 13, 1780, shows, by the story of a 
rich, uneducated merchant who is bored when he retires to the country, that 
education is needed for the enjoyment of solitude; cf. The Adventurer, no. 102, 
for October 27, 1753. 

* TI, Chapter xv. 

° Hume’s Treatise, Philosophical Works, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 1874-5, 
II. 154; Burke, Sublime and Beautiful, 5th ed., 1867, pp. 72-3. I owe these 
quotation to Roy R. Male, Jr. (“Shelley and the Doctrine of Sympathy,” University 
of Texas, Studies in English, XXIX [1950], 192). In his Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals (Conclusion, part 1) Hume asked: “ Celibacy, fasting, penance, 
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imagined Alexander Selkirk, the original of Robinson Crusoe, 
as declaiming: 


O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


“ A vacant hour,” Cowper wrote, “is my abhorrence; because, 
when I am not occupied, I suffer under the whole influence of 
my unhappy temperament ”; and so his poem Retirement, far 
from praising complete seclusion, asserts that 


Solitude, however some may rave, 
Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave, 
A sepulchre, in which the living lie, 
Where all good qualities grow sick and die.’ 


Parnell, the friend of Swift and Pope, affirmed “ Solitude’s the 
nurse of woe,” *! and John Hawkesworth, Swift’s editor who was 
intimate with Johnson, described the vision of a merchant of 
Bagdad condemned on his death to “ a dreadful region of eternal 
silence, solitude and darkness ”’; “ unutterable horror,” he ex- 
claims, “ seized me at the prospect . . . for the society of one 
wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity I would have spurned 
from my door, would in the dreadful solitude to which I was 
condemned, have been more highly prized than the gold of 
Afric, or the gems of Golconda.” ** A similar exclamation bursts 
from Robinson Crusoe when he learns there are no survivors on 
a vessel wrecked near his island: “ ‘ Oh that there had been but 
one or two, nay, or but one soul, saved out of this ship, to have 
escaped to me, that I might but have had one companion, one 
fellow-creature, to have spoken to me, and to have conversed 


mortification, self-denial, humility, silence, solitude, and the whole train of monkish 
virtues; for what reason are they everywhere rejected by men of sense, but because 
they serve to no manner of purpose ...?” They “stupify the understanding and 
harden the heart, obscure the fancy and sour the temper.” 

° Correspondence, ed. Thomas Wright, 1904, IIT. 254 (letter to Mrs. King of 
April 11, 1788); “ Retirement,” 735-8; Cowper commended and practiced retire- 
ment and translated many of the poems of the Quietist, Madame Guyon, which 
deal with it. 

71“ Hymn to Contentment,” 24. 
12 The Adventurer, no. 132, for February 9, 1754. 
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with!’ ... I believe I repeated the words, ‘Oh that it had 
been one!’ a thousand times.” ™ 

The most important and persistent of the neoclassic attacks 
on solitude were made by Johnson. Lonely, never in good 
health, haunted by fear of insanity and a consciousness of sin, 
* solitude to him was horror; nor would he ever trust himself 
alone but when employed in writing or reading. He often 
begged me to go home with him to prevent his being alone in 
the coach.” “Any company, any employment whatever, he 
preferred to being alone. The great business in his life (he said) 
was to escape from himself.” So wrote his intimate friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ To another close friend, Mrs. Piozzi, John- 
son spoke of 


the thousand reasons which ought to restrain a man from drony 
solitude and useless retirement. Solitude (added he one day) is 
dangerous to reason, without being favourable to virtue . . . for the 
solicitations of sense are always at hand . . . the solitary mortal is 
certainly luxurious, probably superstitious, and possibly mad: the 
mind stagnates for want of employment, grows morbid, and is 
extinguished like a candle in foul air.?® 





‘3 Works, ed. G. H. Maynadier, New York, 1903, I. 211. Crusoe repeatedly 
laments his solitude until, to his great delight, he gains a companion in Friday. In 
both Captain Woodes Rogers’s Cruising Voyage Round the World, (2 ed., 1718, pp. 
123-30) and in Steele’s Englishman for Dec. 1-3, 1713, Alexander Sclkirk eventually 
overcomes his melancholy and enjoys solitude. In the first chapter, entitled “ Of 
Solitude,” in Defoe’s Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, Crusoe urges “ Let the 
men that would reap the advantage of solitude, and that understands the meaning 
of the word, learn to retire into himself. Serious meditation is the essence of 
solitude; all the retreats into woods and deserts are short of this.” Accordingly, he 
says, “I enjoy much more solitude in... London . . . than ever I could say I 
enjoyed in . . . a desolate island.” Jbid., III. 12-13, 6). 

14 Leslie, C. R. and Taylor, Tom, Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1865, 
II. 455, quoted in Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill-Powell, I. 144-5 n.; and paper given by 
Reynolds to Boswell, ibid., Johnson asserted that by “slow” in “ The Traveller ” 
Goldsmith meant “ that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man in solitude ” 
(ibid., III. 253). See also ibid., I.396-7, 490. In the preface to his Dictionary he 
speaks of completing that work “in this gloom of solitude.” Towards the end of 
his life he often complained of solitude; see Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill-Powell, IV. 235, 
notes 1 and 2; 249 and n. 2; 253 n. 4; 270. 

18 Anecdotes, in Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, 1.219. The hermit in Rasselas, 
chapter XXI, says the same. Mrs. Piozzi also remarks (loc. cit., I. 289) “Mr. 
Johnson indeed, as he was a very talking man himself, had an idea that nothing 
promoted happiness so much as conversation.” In The Adventurer for January 19, 
1754 (126) he spoke of the praises commonly given to retirement as “ specious 
representations of solitary happiness” which are “ opprobrious to human nature.” 
For the authorship of this essay, which is signed “'T,” see L. F. Powell, “ Johnson’s 
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Similarly the hermit in Rasselas affirms: “ The life of a solitary 
man will certainly be miserable, but not certainly devout.” 
Later in the same tale Imlac concludes: “ He that lives well in 
the world is better than he that lives well in a monastery. But, 
perhaps, every one is not able to stem the temptations of pub- 
lick life; and, if he cannot conquer, he may properly retreat.” 
Indeed Johnson’s wistful masterpiece touches repeatedly on 
solitude. The “happy valley,” in which every one is secretly 
unhappy, is an example of group retirement; and when the 
prince reaches Cairo he complains, “I live in the crowds of 
jollity, not so much to enjoy company as to shun myself.” To 
which Imlac replies: “‘ There was not one [in the gay assembly 
of the preceding night] who did not dread the moment when 
solitude should deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.” * 

Five years earlier Johnson had attacked solitude from the 
standpoint of duty. “ There is a higher order of men,” he wrote, 
who “... ought to consider themselves as appointed the 
guardians of mankind: they are placed in an evil world, to ex- 
hibit public examples of good life; and may be said, when they 
withdraw to solitude, to desert the station which Providence 
assigned them.” *” 

But Johnson’s melancholy did not blind him to the other side 
of the question. In the seventh issue of The Rambler he re- 
marked: “Those minds, which have been most enlarged by 
knowledge, or elevated by geinus . . . have soon . . . found 
themselves unable to pursue the race of life without frequent 
respirations of intermediate solitude,” for “ knowledge is to be 
gained by study, and study to be prosecuted only in retire- 
ment.” To “ the common classes of mankind ” this means little, 
“ But there is an universal reason for some stated intervals of 
solitude . . . since it is necessary that we weaken the tempta- 
tions of the world, by retiring at certain seasons from it.” 
Twenty-three years later when surveying the ruins of St. 


Part in The Adventurer,’ RES, II (October, 1927), 420-9. Additional but un- 
noticed evidence is furnished by the similarity of some of the ideas in this number 
of The Adventurer to those in Johnson’s acknowledged works; see footnotes 18 
and 30 below. 
16 Rasselas, chapters XXI, XLVII, XVI. In a letter to Mrs. Aston of November 
17, 1767, he wrote: “Solitude excludes pleasure, and does not always secure peace.” 
17 The Adventurer, no. 126. 
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Andrews cathedral, Johnson “ talked loudly of a proper retire- 
ment from the world ” and made the surprising confession: “ I 
never read of a hermit, but in imagination I kiss his feet; never 
of a monastery, but I could fall on my knees, and kiss the pave- 
ment. ... I have thought of retiring, and have talked of it 
to a friend; but I find my vocation is rather to active life.” '® 
These remarks are the more notable because they are among the 
relatively few made in the eighteenth century which commend 
absolute solitude, whether intermittent or continued. 

There is, for example, a vigorous and sensible essay in the 
London Magazine for January, 1778, which praises “ the tran- 
quility of a country retreat ” but asserts that no one can “ be 
happy in an absolute, perfect solitude.” 


Man, of all other animals, [writes the anonymous author] is the 
least qualified to live alone .. . we are all embarked in one bottom 

. and almost every instant stand in need of each other’s assist- 
ance. Those therefore, who seclude themselves from society to lead 
a recluse life, taking up their quarters in convents, or in gloomy 
caverns, amidst solitary deserts, under a pretence of keeping them- 
selves unspotted from the world, or of devoting themselves wholly 
to acts of piety and religion; incapacitate themselves for doing any 
good to or receiving any benefit from the world. This kind of life 
is utterly inconsistent with .. . human nature. 


Accordingly Vicesimus Knox, an excellent reflector of popular 
opinion, was presumably right in asserting: “ There are great 
numbers who consider solitude as synonymous with misery, and 
who are ready to associate with any company, rather than be 
left alone.” *° 

Yet, despite this disapproval and dislike of solitude, Europe 
in the later seventeenth and in the eighteenth century gave 


18 Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides for 19 August, 1773. Between these remarks 
Johnson dropped the comment that “every man” except the “ exceedingly 
scrupulous ” and the morally weak “must bear his part in active life.” He had 
mentioned both points in the last two paragraphs of the 126th Adventurer but he 
there added that, despite his “ veneration” for “ piety practiced in solitude,” he 
regretted that it gives no open assistance to virtue. 

19 Essays Moral and Literary, 4th ed.. 1784, no. XX XVII, “On an Excessive and 
Indiscriminate Love of Company, and an Abhorrence of Occasional Solitude.” In 
essay XXIX, “A Cultivated Mind is Necessary to Render Retirement Agreeable,” 
which begins, “ Few are able to bar solitude,” Knox declares: “The great evil of 
solitude is, that reason becomes weak for want of exercise, while the powers of 
imagination are invigorated by indulgence. The gloomy ideas of Popish superstition 
were derived from the cells of the monastery.” 
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birth to an unusually large number of poems, essays, and even 
treatises which purported to deal with the theme.*’ These ap- 
pear to be much more numerous than similar productions in 
recent years and certainly formed a much larger percentage of 
all the poems and essays published. In the present century, 
furthermore, hardly a writer of importance has touched the sub- 
ject, whereas in the eighteenth everybody was doing it: Pope, 
Defoe, Addison, Steel, Tickell, the Countess of Winchelsea, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Matthew Green, Akenside, Young, Thom- 
son, all three Wartons, Johnson, Whitehead (the poet laureate) , 
James Grainger, Beattie, Cowper, and the Prince of Wales’ 
mistress, “ Perdita’’ Robinson. In 1778 the London Magazine 
printed the challenging essay already quoted, two poems, “ On 
Solitude ” and “ Philosophical Retirement,” and a third, “ The 
Friend,” part of which deals with the same theme.” As with 
this last-mentioned piece, a great many of the passages in praise 
of solitude occur in essays, novels, and poems which are devoted 
chiefly to other matters. Wherever melancholy, love of nature, 
or scorn of cities and ambition are found, solitude is likely to be 
with them. In Thomson’s Seasons, for example, one repeatedly 
comes upon lines like 
I solitary court 
The inspiring breeze. and meditate the book 
Of Nature; 
or 


Thus solitary, and in pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o’er the russet mead.” 


It is well to remember that for nearly a hundred years The 
Seasons was probably the best-loved poem in English; that 
another very popular production, Green’s The Spleen, devotes 


2° Yet L. E. Kastner makes the astonishing assertion, “ the theme of Solitude, as 
such, never had any real life in English literature; and when it does appear, sporadi- 
cally, it is in a foreign garb” (‘Saint-Amant and the English Poets,” MLR, 
XXVI [April, 1931], 182). Rev. T. Morley’s The Happy Recluse or the Peculiar 
Advantages of Solitude as exemplified in the Life and Death of Mercator (Kil- 
marnock, printed for the author, 1815) is the only novel dealing with the subject 
that has come to my attention, but there must be many more. 

*t Volume XLVIII, pp. 32-3, 377, 472-4, 138. 

22 Autumn,” 669-71, 970-1; cf. 652-82, 950-1047, 1235-1334; “Spring,” 1004-73; 
“ Winter,” 424-616; Castle of Indolence, I. XVII; “Hymn on Solitude.” In the 
preface to the second edition of Winter, Thomson declared that, owing to the 
inspiration they derived from nature, “the best, both ancient, and modern, Poets 
have been passionately fond of retirement, and solitude.” 
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more than an eighth of its gay octosyllabics to retirement; and 
that Pomfret’s “ The Choice,” of which Johnson said “ Perhaps 
no composition in our language has been oftener perused,” *° 
has the same theme. Clearly the eighteenth century liked to 
read about solitude. 

But, it may be objected, retirement is not solitude. True, but 
to the neoclassicists it was; for they usually failed to dis- 
tinguish between the two and when they praised solitude com- 
monly meant by it no more than a quiet life in the country with 
a few friends and books. The odes or hymns or addresses to 
Solitude by Pope, Thomson, Grainger, Ogilvie, Pattison, Joseph 
Warton, and many more whose names on earth are dark repeat 


the chief wish of Oldham: 


That Heaven would bless me with a small estate, 
Where I might find a close obscure retreat; 
There, free from noise, and all ambitious ends, 
Enjoy a few choice books, and fewer friends . 
There live unthought of, and unheard of die.*4 


Even the Countess of Winchelsea’s “ Petition for an Absolute 
Retreat ” is the same: it deals, not with the hiding places of 
man’s power, but with food, fragrances, clothes, with morals 
to be drawn from nature, and with the husband and the friend 
who are to share this “ absolute retreat.” Indeed, the titles of 
these poems matter little; whether called “ Solitude,” “ Retire- 
ment,” “ Meditation,” ‘‘ Contemplation,” “ Melancholy,” “ Con- 
tentment,” “ The Enthusiast,” “ The Fire Side,” “ Nature,” 
“The Choice,’ or “Grongar Hill,” they present attractive 
pictures of nature, of simple country pleasures, of reading the 
classics and of meetings with a few friends. Scorning courts, 
crowds, cities, ambition, and the pursuit of wealth, they praise 
a moderate income, moderate tastes, and a moderate life free 


2° The Spleen, (1737), lines 602-715, the thought is much like that of “The 
Choice,” Johnson’s praise of which is to be found in his life of Pomfret (Lives of the 
Poets, ed. Hill, I. 302). Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual says of Pomfret’s Poems, 
“During the 18th century no other volume of poems was so often reprinted, or 
held in such popular estimation.” Another very popular work was Beattie’s The 
Minstrel; or, The Progress of Genius (1771), the hero of which is pictured through- 
out as a solitary, a “lone enthusiast.” Neoclassicists no less than romanticists 
frequently associated genius with solitude. Beattie’s “ Retirement ” (1758) is more 
adolescent and sentimental than most poems of the kind. 

24 A Satire addressed to a Friend . . . about to come Abroad in the World,” 
118-24. 
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from care.” Withdrawal to nature is the prime concern, which 
suggests that the growing love of the out of doors was respon- 
sible for many of them.** Ernest Tuveson has suggested that 
the change from self-mortification in a cell to solitary walks in 
the woods illustrates the passage from the medieval to the 
modern “ascent of the mind to God.” ** Yet often in these 
productions there is no suggestion of the Deity or of religion. 
Of Latin poetry, however, and especially of Horace’s “ Beatus 
ille *” (Epode II) and Virgil’s “ O fortunatos nimium ” (Georgic 
II) there is much more than a suggestion, since the foudness for 
imitating, adapting, or paraphrasing Latin favorites was a chief 
begetter of this movement. Scorn of cities, for example, on 
which the praisers of solitude delight to dwell, was a well-worn 
theme with Roman writers. Yet in part these essays and poems 
go much farther back and are an expression of that yearning 
for the golden age, for escape from the complexities, the ten- 
sions, the frustrations of civilization, which has haunted man 
since he ceased to live in caves. The popularity of “The 
Choice ” and some similar pieces as well as the number of such 
poems that were composed indicates, what has commonly been 
overlooked, a strong escapist urge in neoclassicism in opposition 
to its realism. The prominence of melancholy in the literature 
of the later eighteenth century — graveyard poems, gothic 


*5 So Richard Payne Knight, authority on all matters of taste and the foremost 
English collector of the time of classical bronzes and coins, turned aside in his 
versified treatise on gardening, The Landscape (1794) to write a typical retreat 
poem of thirty-three lines (I. 309-34). So Addison in the fifteenth Spectator, 
devoted to warning ladies against being misled by clothes, coaches, and “ the like 
glittering gew-gaws,” interproses a brief essay on the same subject: 

“True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, 
in the first place, from the enjoyment of ones self; and, in the next, from the 
friendship and conversation of a few select companions. It loves shade and solitude, 
and naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and meadows. . . .” 

*6 Tt is surprising to find, in a piece entitled “ The Fire Side,” praise of nature 
together with the other topics usually included in these poems of solitude. What 
makes it still more unusual is that “The Fire Side,” unlike nearly all of these 
productions, is a light-hearted, off-hand piece with lines like these: 

Now I pass with old authors an indolent hour, 
And reclining at ease turn Demosthenes o’er. 
Now facetious and vacant, I urge the gay flask 
With a set of old friends—who have nothing to ask. 
The poem, by Isaac Hawkins Browne, is included in Iola A. Williams’ The Shorter 
Poems of the Eighteenth Century, 1923, pp. 226-8. 
*7 Space, Deity, and the ‘ Natural Sublime,’” MLQ, XII (March, 1951), 29. 
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novels, and widespread sentimentalism with its tears—presum- 
ably owed something to the vogue of solitude in the preceding 
hundred years. This is the more likely because in the verse of the 
time (as in “ L’Allegro”) melancholy often means little more 
than contemplative solitude. But, while works devoted to 
melancholy are likely to imply solitude,”* it is not true that 
works devoted primarily to solitude are commonly melancholy. 
It is of the joys of retirement that its advocates sing. It is like- 
wise important to remember that while retirement was a literary 
fashion it was also a fact. Instances of withdrawal to a quiet 
rural existence abound. Besides, the aristocracy, especially in 
England, was a landed gentry whose homes were in the country 
where bad roads made communication difficult. 

A real experience of solitude seems to be described in “ The 
Enthusiast, an Ode” (1754), by the poet laureate William 
Whitehead. “ Once—I remember well the day ” it begins, and 
proceeds to tell how the author, transported by the fresh beauty 
of a May morning, “ bursts forth ” with an “ unhidden lay ” to 


’ 


** serenest Solitude ”: 


“These, these are joys alone,” I cry; 
“Tis here, divine Philosophy, 
Thou deign’st to fix thy throne. 
Here Contemplation points the road 
Thro’ nature’s charms to Nature’s God. 
These, these are joys alone. .. .” 


The tyrant passions all subside; 
Fear, anger, pity, shame, and pride 
No more my bosom move; 
Yet still I felt, or seem’d to feel, 
A kind of visionary zeal 
Of universal love.*** 


28In Gray’s “ Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard,” the poet (“me” of 
line 4) who describes the scene to us and meditates on it is a solitary who, as in 
many retirement poems, scorns “ the madding crowd’s ignoble strife ” and is pictured 
(lines 101-4) as stretched out under a tree beside a brook, reading. Melancholy, 
together with its usual companion, sentimentalism, increased in writings devoted 
to solitude as the century drew to its close. Both are marked in the 110 Spenserean 
stanzas of P. L. Courtier’s Pleasures of Solitude, which reached a third edition 
in 1804 and is unusual in dealing with solitude rather than retirement. But in 
1758 John Gilbert Cooper had devoted part of his Epistles to his Friends in Town 
from Aristippus in Retirement, one of the longest retirement poems of this period, 
to ridiculing “the gloomy sons of melancholy.” 

28a The last three lines of this stanza contain an admirable, though probably 
innocent, thrust at the complacent expansive benevolence of the sentimentalist. 
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Reason, however, protests and, asserting that God “ bids the 
tyrant passions rage . . . Till from dissensions concords rise,” 
demands 


“ Art thou not man, and dar’st thou find 

A bliss which leans not to mankind? 
Presumptuous thought and vain! 

Each bliss unshar’d is unenjoy’d; 

Each power is weak unless employ’d 
Some social good to gain. 


“ Shall light and shade and warmth and air [i. e., nature] 
With those exalted joys compare 
Which active Virtue feels? ” 


This point of view, rightly assigned to Reason, is the one that 
all consistent neoclassicists should have taken. Instead they 
praised “a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.” They shrunk from the 
dust and heat; hiding behind Horace’s “ Odi profanum volgus 
et arceo” they cried “ Hail! Solitude! all hail the bless’d re- 
treat.” °° Yet their craving for solitude, so far as they were 
sincere and not merely day dreaming, arose principally from 
timidity, idleness, and sloth. In their fear of life they glorified 
moderation until it meant the castration of all dynamics of 
action. Thus, Goldsmith spoke approvingly of the villager 


Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly.®*° 


29“ Solitude” by “Fantom,” Scots Magazine, XIV (October, 1752), 500. 
Whitehead’s Enthusiast, before he is rebuked by Reason, shares the usual point 
of view since his “lay ” to Solitude begins, 

Begone vile world! The learn’d, the wise, 
The great, the busy, I despise. 

°° The Deserted Village, 101-2. In The Adventurer, 126, Johnson said of those 
whose “virtue . . . is too tender to endure the tempests of public life,” “it is 
undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies which they cannot conquer”; and in 
Rasselas (chapter XLVII) he has Imlac remark that if one “is not able to stem 
the temptations of publick life . . . he may properly retreat”; he repeated this 
idea once again when at the cathedral of St. Andrews (Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides, 19 August, 1773). Cowper, who retired to Olney to escape a world 
which he feared, wrote 

To combat may be glorious, and success 
Perhaps may crown us, but to fly is safe. (The Task, III. 687-8) 
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Except, presumably, for weaklings, Whitehead would have none 
of this. He recognizes the tyrant passions as God-implanted and 
even contrasts the joys of action with the tamer, passive 
pleasures derived from nature. These last 


Are merely life’s refreshing springs 
To sooth him on his way, 


since “ man was made for man.” The contemporary psychologist 
quoted previously distinguishes “ those courageous devotees of 
art and nature whose devotion signifies a higher intensity of 
life, from others who . . . adjure reality” . . . and find “in 
art and nature a line of least resistance.” “ Nature and art,” 
he asserts, are “ the twin asylums for deserters from the battle 
front of life.” * 

“The Enthusiast ” is unique. I recall no other piece in either 
prose or verse composed in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
turies that in a brief space says so much on this subject that 
is worth listening to. It has, to be sure, limitations shared by a 
number of neoclassicists: there is no hint of the nourishment 
which the inner life may derive from solitude and from nature. 
Several of Whitehead’s points I have not met with in other 
poems or essays on the subject, but the obvious and important 
one of the solitary’s neglect of his duty to his fellows, although 
found fairly often in the seventeenth century, is infrequently 
met with in the eighteenth, which takes a less serious view of 
solitude. Dr. Johnson mentions it, as does Isaac Hawkins 
Browne and the anonymous essayist in the London Magazine.** 
In 1743 Charles Yorke addressed his brother Philip, the future 
Earl of Hardwicke, in a sonnet urging him to abandon his retire- 
ment and take part in public life for which his abilities and 
opportunities fitted him.** Even in an essay “On an Excessive 


81 Erwin Wexberg, Individual Psychology, translated by W. B. Wolfe, New 
York, 1929, p. 106. 

82 See foot notes 18, 21, 26. This, too, is the teaching of Shelley’s Alastor: the 
danger of absorption in solitude to the neglect of human sympathy. Mrs. Shelley, 
in her notes on her husband’s poems of 1818, wrote: “ Shelley never liked society 
in numbers . . . but neither did he like loneliness, and usually, when alone, 
sheltered himself against memory and reflection in a book.” See his letter to 
Peacock of August 22, 1819: “Social enjoyment, in some form or other, is the 
alpha and the omega of existence.” 

83 Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Cambridge, 1913, 
II. 147. 
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and Indiscriminate Love of Company and an Abhorrence of 
Occasional Solitude ” Vicesimus Knox affirmed, “ There is no 
doubt but that man is made for action, and that his duties and 
pleasures are often most numerous and most important amidst 
the busy hum of men.” ** But the work which is closest in idea 
to “ The Enthusiast,” and which may indeed have been in- 
fluenced by it, is Solitude: or, the Elysium of the Poets (1765) 
by John Ogilvie. In this slovenly performance, which has none 
of the neoclassic excellencies, the author is led by Solitude to a 
remote bower or “ elysium ” in her realm where the great and a 
few of the lesser poets of England reside. Enraptured by the 
calm retreat Ogilvie begs Solitude to allow him to remain, but 
“the lonely Queen ” replies: 


“Then would’st thou quit the post assign’d by Heaven, 
To spend thy years in listless ease away? ... 

Not thus the train who haunt these blissful bowers . . . 
Know’st thou the ties of Brother or of Friend? . . . 


Whence is Ambition’s bold and noble aim? 

Why leaps th’ impassioned breast at Glory’s call? 
Why fluttering pants the beating heart for fame, 
If joy, to one confined, regards not all? 


Thus All connected form the social band: 

With Nature’s birth th’ important league began: 
Who breaks its law disclaims th’ Almighty hand, 
That world to world conjoin’d, and Man to Man. 


Yet rush not headlong to the worse extreme; 
Nor formed for life, be Solitude unsought.” *° 


Noteworthy here is the exalted position given to solitude as the 
home of great poets, the warning not to neglect it, and at the 
same time the praise of ambition, glory, and fame (which are 
usually reprobated) , the insistance that great poets have been 
men of action, and that retirement to the neglect of one’s fellows 
disregards the unity of all, God’s law which binds “ world to 
world . . . and Man to Man.” 

This last point is emphasized in a much better poem, likewise 
entitled “ Solitude,” which was composed by James Grainger 
and published in Dodsley’s popular miscellany in 1755, ten 
years before Ogilvie’s “ vision” appeared. Curiously enough, 


** Essays, 1784, no. XX XVII. 35 Pp, 57-9. 


2 
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here as in Whitehead’s and Ogilvie’s productions, it is Solitude 
herself who warns of the dangers of retirement and who asserts, 


The height of virtue is to serve mankind. (250) 


This warning and exhortation are given in 87 lines of pedestrian 
heroic couplets which conclude the piece; while the first 169 lines 
of octosyllabics, that owe to “ L’Allegro ” and “ Il Penseroso ” 
more than their lilting measuer, constitute a very different unit, 
much like the usual eighteenth-century poems on solitude. Yet 
Grainger begins his ode on a new note: 


O Solitude, romantic maid, 

Whether by nodding tow’rs you tread, 
Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom, 
Or hover o’er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide... 
Or Tadmore’s marble wastes survey, 

Or in your roofless cloyster stray. . 


It is arresting to find solitude regarded as a “ romantic maid,” 
and associated with ruins and gloom, with the strange and re- 
mote. There is certainly a suggestion here, which is continued 
in lines 36-64, 118-43, of the pseudo-romanticism of the grave- 
yard school and Warton’s “ Pleasures of Melancholy.” As a 
whole, however, the poem is not gloomy and, like its contem- 
poraries, is not truly romantic; indeed the concluding criticism 
of retirement is anti-romantic. Yet these opening lines, which 
Dr. Johnson found “ very noble,” ** do sound a note which may 
be heard faintly, now and then, from the beginning of the 
century in writings about solitude—those of Pope, Shaftesbury, 
Dyer, and Thomson, for example—and which grew louder as the 
years passed: a pensive note of day dreaming, of escape from 
routine into a never never land of idealized nature. 

On the continent solitude had two notable champions in the 
eighteenth century: Rousseau and Zimmermann. Each en- 
joyed a vogue that was not limited to his native land but swept 
over Europe, and eventually America, revealing an interest in 





°6 Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill-Powell, ITI. 197. Boswell says he “repeated, with 
great energy, the exordium,” which I have quoted. Grainger’s affinities with 
neoclassicism are also shown in his borrowing from Pope’s “ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady ” the “shade” that bares its breast stained with blood 
in lines 118-24. 
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our theme that was amazingly wide-spread. The furor aroused 
by Jean-Jacques, who has been called the most influential man 
of modern times, is well known; but Zimmermann has been 
forgotten. Yet his Betrachtungen iiber die Einsamkeit (1756, 
revised as Ueber die Einsamkeit, 1784-5, four large volumes) 
was soon condensed to one volume and translated into French, 
from which it was turned into English in 1791. This abridged 
version was reprinted in Britain no less than sixteen times by 
1827 and at least seven times, until 1840, in the United States. 
Popularity such as this is rarely due to profundity or originality, 
and Zimmermann owed his success to the pleasant presentation 
of the obvious and the uplifting. Like most works of popular 
moralizing, his treatise abounds in anecdotes and quotations, 
many of them taken from Petrarch and Rousseau, but unlike 
Rousseau he opposes seclusion that is not active and useful. His 
purpose is to present “ the real advantage of Solitude . . . [for] 
the acquisition of happiness”: ** he has much to say about 
religion, tends to the rhapsodic, opposes monasticism, but makes 
excessive claims for his subject. He mainly favors short periods 
of complete seclusion. The vogue of solitude in the Germany 
of his day seems to have been quite as great as it was in the 
British isles. There were, for example, moral weeklies entitled 
Der Einsiedler (1740-1), Der Eremit (1767-78) , Der Einsame 
(1766-7) , and, according to A. Wayne Wonderley, “ the poets 
outdid one another in apotheosizing seclusion.” Yet their seclu- 
sion was “a poetic recovery,” “an esthetic ideal,” an escape 
mechanism, about which they talked much but did nothing.** 

Rousseau wrote no treatise on solitude but it permeated his 
life and works. His best, most profitable, years were spent in 
retirement, his happiest hours in solitude. “ Recueillez-vous, 
cherchez la solitude,’ he wrote Mme. d’Houdetot, “ voila 
d’abord tout le secret.” °° M. de Couzié, who saw him often 


37 Solitude Considered with Respect to its Influence upon the Mind and the 
Heart, written originally in German by [J.G.] Zimmermann, Translated from the 
French of J. B. Mercier. 2nd ed., 1792, p. 6. Charles Lamb refers to Zimmermann 
in “A Quaker’s Meeting” (Essays of Elia), in which he claims that perfect 
solitude is to be found “in crowds, but nowhere so absolutely as in a Quaker’s 
Meeting.” 

38 The Concept of Seclusion in German Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” 
JEGP, XLVII. 258, 265. 

°° Correspondance Générale de J. J. Rousseau, II. 370. 
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when he was 26 and 27, recognized in him “ un gout décidé pour 
la solitude,” *° and he himself speaks of “ La solitude champétre 
ou j'ai passé la fleur de ma jeunesse,” of “ Le gout de la solitude 
et de la contemplation naquit dans mon coeur avec les senti- 
ments expansifs et tendres faits pour étre son aliment.” “ Ces 
heures de solitude et de méditation,” he declares, “ sont les 
seules de la journée ou je sois pleinement moi et 4 moi, sans 
diversion, sans obstacle, et ot je puisse véritablement dire étre 
ce que nature a voulu.” It is from his fortieth year, he tells us, 
“que je puis dater mon entier renoncement au monde et ce 
gout vif pour la solitude qui ne m’a plus quitté depuis ce temps- 
la ’>—“ une solitude,” he comments a little later, “ aussi com- 
pléte, aussi permanente.” ** These remarks are all from his last 
work, the title of which might serve for most of the others as 
well as for an account of much of his life: Les Réveries du 
Promeneur Solitaire. It is to his reveries, in which he found 
much of his pleasure, that Rousseau owed not a little of his in- 
fluence, especially in the matter of solitude. For it will be re- 
called that in both England and Germany the devotees of soli- 
tude were largely given to daydreaming. They were also enthu- 
siastic lovers of nature, so much so that most eighteenth-century 
British writings on seclusion are largely given over to the praise 
of green fields, trees, and running brooks. Here again they were 
at one with the author of the Confessions and La Nouvelle 
Héloise, to whom, on the continent, delight in external nature 
was largely due. The cult of solitude was, accordingly, under a 
heavy debt to Rousseau because of his great popularity, his 
constant preaching and practicing of retirement, his alluring 


*° Gustave Lanson, Iistoire de la Littérature Francaise, Paris, 1906, p. 765. 

“1 Les réveries du promeneur solitaire, ed. Marcel Raymond, Lille, 1948, pp. 35, 
164, 18, 37, 48. It must not be forgotten, however, that in his letter to a young 
man (probably of the spring of 1758, Correspondance générale, III. 328-9) 
Rousseau warned against the contemplative life. 

Irving Babbitt, whose assaults on romanticism in general and on Rousseau, 
the love of nature and of solitude in particular, though often mistaken, were in 
the main salutary when they appeared, was temperamentally incapable of under- 
standing the ministry to the life of the spirit which many persons have found, and 
find, in external nature and in solitude. Some of his comments on the latter 
(including his astonishing “the main romantic motive of solitude”) appear in 
his “ Coleridge and Imagination ” (On Being Creative, Boston, 1932, pp. 116, 117, 
reprinted from The Bookman, LXX. [October, 1929], 119) and Rousseau and 
Romanticism, Boston, 1919, pp. 227, 323-30. 
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descriptions of his solitary reveries, and his delicate and enthu- 
siastic painting of the country-side. 

The fairly obvious ideas of the essentially social nature of 
man, of the unity of all mankind, of the selfishness of withdraw- 
ing from life, from action, and from helping others—these ideas, 
as has been said, were rarely expressed in the poems on solitude 
and retirement which abounded in the eighteenth century. Yet 
this was not a time, like Rome under Caesar and Augustus or 
England under the Stuarts and Cromwell, when the foundations 
of order and security had been rudely shaken and action was 
dangerous. Nor was it an era of pastoral quiet and freedom 
from change; rather of constant wars: those of the Spanish, 
Polish, and Austrian Successions, of the French and English in 
India, the Seven Years War, and the American and French 
Revolutions. It was the age of Frederick the Great, of Peter 
the Great and Catharine, of Marlborough and Nelson, of the 
partitions of Poland, and the extraordinary growth of British 
commerce and British wealth. The poetry of the days of Queen 
Anne and the Georges (in which the British lion roared loudly) 
had plenty to say about action—wars, trade, and affairs of state; 
but when dealing with solitude it turned from these things, from 
“ the very world,” from man’s daily life, and retired to nature. 
In so doing the neoclassicists made clear that they regarded 
solitude, except as they disliked it, as an avenue of escape from 
reality, as an excuse for day-dreaming. It may be that Pope was 
thinking not only of his descriptive poems but of his earliest 
preserved piece, the charming “ Ode to Solitude ” when he said 
of himself: 


That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his song.*? 


At any rate, as we look back over the compositions we have 
been examining we cannot but be struck with how few of them 
depart from the realm of Fancy and come to serious grips with 
their subject. For centuries solitude has been important to man: 
the need of it or the fear of it; but no modern period has talked 
more about it or contributed less to the understanding of it than 
the so-called “ Age of Reason.” To be sure, the literature of any 
age is never the complete expression of that age. Writers, like 


42 Epistle to Arbuthnot,” 340-1. 
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the rest of us, are impressed by some things but ignore others, 
and it may never occur to them to write about matters to which 
their successors devote much attention. Fashion, reticence, 
passing events, and the temper of the time largely determine the 
subjects treated in literature. Dryden, Johnson, and Fielding 
had seen what Whitman and Pound, Joyce and Gide saw, but 
they did not care (or dare) to write about such topics and 
presumably did not see in them the importance or the literary 
material which later writers discovered. So it was with solitude: 
its depths were unsounded, its significance unsuspected. Only 
one aspect received serious consideration: the fear and dread 
of loneliness. This is strongly felt by children and something 
of it persists in us all; yet even this was infrequently mentioned 
by neoclassicists. There must have been those who felt the 
powerful urge to complete solitude which drives men to sail 
the Atlantic alone or to live on a remote mountain or in a 
secluded valley rarely seeing any of their own kind—the urge 
which has been partly responsible for hermits in all races, all 
creeds, all times. But of this there is scarcely a trace in eight- 
eenth century literature. Still more surprising is the lack, in 
nearly all of the poems and essays on solitude, of the religious 
feeling which had long been associated with it and which is 
found in similar pieces written in the immediately preceding 
decades. Even meditation is seldom dwelt upon except in Cow- 
per’s “ Retirement.” Now Cowper was an unusually sincere, 
devout Christian and in this, the longest neoclassic poem on the 
theme, he often mentions the Deity, he enlarges on the oppor- 
tunities that a quiet life in the country offer for tracing God in 
his words, for studying the Bible, and examining one’s conduct; 
yet the heart of the matter—the opportunity solitude offers for 
communion with the Infinite—he never touches. A few did. 
Young declared solitude “ is the felt presence of the Deity ”; *° 
Ann Yearsley, the Bristol milkwoman, said it “is the soul’s 
home. She has no other ”; ** A. M. Ramsay wrote, “It is in 
Solitude that God speaks to the heart of man;” ** and an un- 


known versifier sang, 
*® Night Thoughts, V. 172-3. 


‘4 The Royal Captives, 1795. 
‘S The Travels of Cyrus, 8rd ed. of the English translation, 1728, II. 180 (first 
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When from the World retir’d apart, 
To dress the Temple of my heart; 
To make it beautiful and fair, 

Fit for the God residing there: 

Tis then, and only then I live, 
Enjoying all this Globe can give.*® 


We should hardly expect to find among the neoclassicists men 
who, while not cutting themselves off from their fellows, felt as 
Thoreau did: 


I thrive best on solitude . . . alone in distant woods or fields, in 
unpretending sproutlands or pastures tracked by rabbits, even in a 
bleak and, to most, cheerless day ... I come to myself, I once more 
feel myself grandly related. This cold and solitude are friends of 
mine. I suppose that this value, in my case, is equivalent to what 
others get by church-going and prayer. I come to my solitary wood- 
land walk as the homesick go home.** 





pagination). Ramsay became a close friend of Fénelon, of whose Télémaque this 
popular work is an imitation. Emerson’s “ The Apology,” 1-4, 

Think me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 

I go to the god of the wood 

To fetch his word to men, 
expresses an idea much more common in the nineteenth century than in the 
eighteenth. 

*°“ The Retirement” from David Lewis’s Second Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems (1730) in Iola Williams’ Shorter Poems of the Eighteenth Century, 1923, 
pp. 105-6, and Ozford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse, Oxford, 1926, pp. 202-3. 
Although the eighteenth century was not religious it experienced the Wesleyan 
Revival. On January 9, 1738, John Wesley wrote in his journal, “I reflected much 
on that vain desire, which had pursued me for so many years, of being in solitude, 
in order to be a Christian.” But I do not know that he or Whitefield urged 
solitude upon their converts. The deists’ association of religion with solitude and 
nature is exemplified in Shaftesbury’s The Moralists (1709, in Characteristicks, 3rd 
ed., 1723, II. 343-5): “. .. make us feel Divinity present in these solemn Places 
of Retreat. . . . I know you are full of those Divine Thoughts which meet you 
ever in this Solitude. ... O mighty Nature] Wise Substitute of Providence! 
impower’d Creatress! Or Thou impowering Derry, Supreme Creator! . . . To thee 
this Solitude, this Place, these Rural Meditations are sacred.” 

*7 Journal for December 28, 1856 and January 7, 1857 (Winter, pp. 49, 134); ef. 
Walden, chapter V, “Solitude”: “I find it wholesome to be alone the greater 
part of the time. ... I love to be alone.” Yet the first sentence of chapter VI is 
“T think that I love society as much as most.” Olive Schreiner, in an unpublished 
letter to Logan Pearsall Smith of “Jan.-Sept., 1887,” wrote: “I have been living 
here, now for two months, quite alone. I think it is only when living in absolute 
solitude that one can have that joyful consciousness of the great universal life 
of which one is only a part.” Conrad, who was haunted by the thought of solitude, 
saw in the periods of complete isolation, which sea-life under sail encouraged, “ the 
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During the last century and a half many persons who live 
sociably with their fellows have expressed a need for frequent 
periods of withdrawal, for entire quiet, self-communion, medita- 
tion, refreshment — in short, for feeding the inner life. The 
solitude they crave must be complete though it need not be 
prolonged and, except for usually being associated with nature 
rather than with religion, is much like the times of prayer and 
meditation practiced by adherents of most faiths. A busy 
professional man of my acquaintance finds it an important 
factor in his mental and phyiscal health to spend his week-ends 
alone in a cabin at some distance from the city. He is glad to go 
and glad to return. Yet among the contemporaries of Addision 
and Johnson testimony as to the ministry of brief intervals of 
solitude is hard to find. Again, there are today those who give 
up the city and perhaps a prosperous career to start with their 
families or friends a new life in the wilds. Such communal 
solitudes, which recall the Shaker, Brook Farm, and Fruitlands 
experiments in nineteenth-century America, are expressions of 
the craving for independence, for quiet, for reflection, for ample 
space, and for the opportunity to be alone of which the eight- 
eenth century rarely spoke.** Furthermore it was silent not only 
as to these various manifestations of the need for solitude but 
also as to the conciousness, deep within each of us, that we are 
and must be alone, that no one can completely understand or 
get really close to another, that it is difficult to share any but 
the more obvious ideas and feelings,*® that, “in the sea of life 


inestimable advantages of solitude and silence” (Chance, chapter 1). Even a 
Boy’s Club—that of Madison Square, New York City—included in the Bill of 
Rights it drew up on December 30, 1946, “‘ A chance to be alone.” 

48 This is what Friedrich Ritter and a woman companion sought on “an almost 
desert island in the far Pacific” and found, until others came to share their 
solitude. See the Atlantic Monthly for October, November, and December, 1931, 
and Dora Strauch’s Satan Came to Eden, New York, 1936. 

*° Among “the most incomprehensible and inexhaustible objects for meditation.” 
I. A. Richards mentions first “ Man’s loneliness (the isolation of the human 
situation) ” (Practical Criticism, 8r ed., 1935, pp. 290-1). In New Year Letter, 
1941, W. H. Auden writes: 

Aloneness is man’s real condition 
That each must travel forth alone 
In search of the Essential Stone. 


‘ 


“Every man, in what is most himself, and in what is deepest in his spiritual 
relationships, lives alone,” affirmed William R. Alger (The Solitudes of Nature and 
of Man, or the Loneliness of Human Life, Boston, 1882, p. 35). The facts that 
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enisled ” there flows between every individual and even those 
dearest to him “ the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” °° Such 
thoughts, although the neoclassicist can hardly have escaped 
them, doubtless seemed too personal and naked to put into 
print. Yet how strongly, one wonders, did Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Fielding and the rest feel the loneliness of the creative artist, of 
which many later writers have been acutely conscious? ** 

In the poem preceding the one just quoted, Matthew Arnold, 
addressing his heart, says: 


Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone, 
Or, if not quite alone, yet they 

Which touch thee are unmating things— 
Ocean and clouds and night and day; 
Lorn autumns and triumphant springs.°? 


It is noteworthy that as man, growing increasingly introspec- 
tive, has become more conscious of the loneliness of the human 
spirit, he has found ever greater kinship with these “ unmating 
things.” “I love all waste and solitary places,” said Shelley,°* 
and we, like him, have turned to such places, finding beauty and 
delight in the ocean, its barren, sandy shores, the desert and 
the mountains, from which in the main the eighteenth-century 
shrank. 


Alger’s book, first published in 1867, reached a tenth edition in fifteen years, that 
John Cowper Powy’s A philosophy of Solitude (1933) was printed in America 
five times in the first six months after publication and that the public library copy 
I read had been twice rebound speak eloquently for the abiding interest in the 
subject. 

°° Matthew Arnold, “To Marquerite—Continued,” 1, 24. Cf. John Keble, 
“Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity” in The Christian Year; and Cotton Noe, 
“ Solitude,” Poet Lore, January, 1917. 

°1 For example, Wordsworth, The Recluse, I. i. 686-8: 


Possessions have I that are solely mine, 

Something within which yet is shared by none, 

Not even the nearest to me and most dear. 
(Cf. Prelude, XIV. 206-18). Henry James said to Logan Pearsall Smith: “If you 
really intend to [be a writer]. . . . There is one word—let me impress upon you— 
which you must inscribe upon your banner, and that word is Loneliness” (Un- 
forgotten Years, Boston, 1939, p. 220). In his Letters to a Young Poet, which 
Rainer Maria Rilke wrote between 1903 and 1908, he repeatedly stressed loneliness, 
the pain of it, the difficulty of it, and the need of it for the poet. “ Works of art,” 
he wrote, April 23rd, 1903, “ are of an infinite loneliness.” 
52 « Tsolation, to Marguerite,” 30-4. 
53 Julian and Maddalo, 14-15. 














ADONAIS: PROGRESSIVE REVELATION AS A 
POETIC MODE 


By Eart R. WasseRMAN 


I 


In our age no other English poet has proved quite so capable 
as Shelley of driving the critics to ardent opinions. To T. S. 
Eliot his ideas are not mature; to C.S. Lewis they are. To F. R. 
Leavis his art is defective (because it “depends for its due 
effect on a virtual abeyance of the thinking mind”); to Sir 
Herbert Read he is esthetically sound (we are asked to take it 
as praiseworthy that “the poetry exists in the suspension of 
meaning”). And Professor Pottle, with some nostalgia for 
yesteryear, has attributed all this confusion to our present 
sensibilities, rather than to Shelley’s worth. In this rush to take 
sides on what amounts to the Shelley Question we have almost 
trampled to extinction the reader who, roused by that 
“ curiosity > Matthew Arnold approved of, would like merely 
to make a calm, nonsectarian examination of Shelley’s poems in 
order to learn what in themselves they truly are. Yet, it is 
within the realm of possibility that the welter of conflicting 
evaluations springs from the fact that the various critics may be 
looking at different objects, perhaps none of which is the poem 
Shelley wrote. 

Most of the modern opposition to Shelley is summed up in 
Leavis’ complaint that “ there is nothing grasped in the poetry 
—no object offered for contemplation, no realized presence to 
persuade or move us by what it is.” Ultimately the esthetic 
problem really resolves itself into one of artistic arrangement 
and organic unity, but such opponents of Shelley as Leavis, John 
Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate are inclined to require that the 
ordonnance and integrity be of images sensorily apprehended. 
To Tate the words “ Ripeness is all” in King Lear are “ implicit 
in the total structure, the concrete quality, of the whole ex- 
perience ”; but the trouble with Shelley’s comparison of life to 
a dome is that “ the imagination has not seized upon the mate- 
rials of the poem and made them into a whole.” Tate is con- 
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fronting the images in the simile and is demanding their sensory 
texture to lead him to interrelated sensory textures and thence 
to the total experience. And they refuse. 

Now, in the light of their own premises these critics are ob- 
viously right in condemning Shelley’s poetry. If one is deter- 
mined to fasten upon the “ concrete quality ” of Adonais the 
elegy will prove not to be a “ total structure ”; it will, in fact, 
lie inert, performing no coherent act at all. But a work of art 
takes place in its own assumptions, not in the critic’s; and if 
we persist in observing it in some alien framework it must per- 
form incompletely, or clumsily, or not at all. The configurations 
of the players and their plays in a baseball game have coherence 
and meaning only because of the assumed laws of the game, and 
the critics I have mentioned are complaining of a frenzied con- 
fusion because they assume the game is cricket. One may, of 
course, insist that cricket is the game to play, but that is to raise 
a wholly different question. 

What, then, if the poet chooses not to revel, as Ransom puts 
it, in “the thick dinglich substance” of the material world? 
What if he prefers to believe, as Shelley did, that “ nothing 
exists but as it is perceived’? Order and meaning will not 
reside for him in the phenomenal world, but in ideas, for his 
reality is the world of the mind; and he must say, with Shelley’s 
Demogorgon, “... the deep truth is imageless; / For what 
would it avail to bid thee gaze / On the revolving world? ” One 
solution, it is true, would be to deny that “ Platonists” may 
create poetry; and, indeed, the implication of the critics men- 
tioned here, pressed to its logical limits, seems to be that the 
* Platonist ’”’ must remake himself as a man or quit his claims 
to art. 

But it is hardly conceivable that the only kind of organic 
unity must be in the “ structure of images,” the images being 
sensorily experienced. Since to the Platonic kind of poet, or to 
the follower of what Shelley called the “ intellectual philoso- 
phy,” images are imperfect modes of ideas, only when his mind 
has perfected the image by making it an idea can it approximate 
ultimate reality. Even assuming that poetry cannot be gene- 
rated from abstract statements and requires imagery to activate 
interrelationships, is there not a way in which the Platonic poet 
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may transfigure images so as not to imply the ultimate reality 
of the material world and yet, at the same time, so as to make 
available to himself a rich system of interconnections to be ar- 
ranged and coalesced in the holistic manner of art? 

Shelley, I believe, saw the problem clearly and attempted to 
resolve it. The difference between reason and imagination, he 
held, is that “the former may be considered as mind con- 
templating the relations borne by one thought to another how- 
ever produced; and the latter, as mind acting upon those 
thoughts so as to colour them with its own light, and composing 
from them as from elements, other thoughts, each containing 
within itself the principle of its own integrity” (Defense of 
Poetry) . That is, the materials of poetry are already more than 
twice removed from the physical world: they are not merely 
what Hume called “ impressions,’ but have been fully natu- 
ralized in the country of the mind as “ ideas” and exist in a 
conceptual context, having already been prepared for their 
artistic duty by being stamped with the qualities of the mind 
possessing them. The creative act of the artist then fuses these 
thoughts until they animate each other and become that newly 
created thought — thrice removed from the outward world — 
which is the poem, the final thought containing “ within itself 
the principle of its own integrity.” Yet, the mental realities 
which are the artist’s “ elements ” are not necessarily divested 
of their perceptual qualities so as to become loose, arbitrary 
counters for ideas; rather, they are percepts invested with values 
and meanings because they are modes of the mind, where alone 
the reality of the phenomenal world resides. 


Thought 
Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 
Reason, Imagination, cannot die; 
They are, what that which they regard appears, 
The stuff whence mutability can weave 
All that it hath dominion o’er, worlds, worms, 
Empires, and superstition. (Hellas, 795-801) 


It is for this reason that Shelley’s imagery may abrogate the 
relations that obtain in the perceptible world—and yet partici- 
pate in an organic unity. For these have been replaced by 
relationships that are ideological and therefore may or may not 
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conform to those of sensory experience. The mind, working 
within its own laws, says these relations are real, even if the 
senses or the scientist could deny them. And therefore they are 
real. As Shelley adds, “men . . . observe a certain order in 
their words and actions, distinct from that of the objects and 
the impressions represented by them, expression being subject 
to the laws of that from which it proceeds.” And language “ has 
relation to thought alone; but all other materials, instruments, 
and conditions of art, have relations among each other, which 
limit and interpose between conception and expression.” Poetry, 
being the form of verbal expression nearest conception, follows 
the laws of mind, not of matter or the senses. 

However, if Shelley has replaced physical and experiential 
relationships with conceptual ones without obliterating their 
basis in sensory reality, he has also (as I mean to show) not 
been capricious, personal, or emotionally fuzzy in determining 
the ideational complex, nor has he superimposed random images 
upon an arrangement of abstract ideas. Rather, he ranged 
eclectically among the various kinds of mental constructions of 
reality — myth, science, pseudoscience, ritual, emblem lore; 
and his mode of poetic creation is to exploit both the traditional 
and potential interconnections among these ideological worlds in 
order to arrive at the fullness of his poetic meaning, just as 
another poet may gain his poetic ends by exploiting the relations 
among sensory experiences. To Shelley man’s interpretations of 
the phenomenal world have a validity the world itself does not, 
for “ nothing is, but all things seem,” and earth, stars, and sea 
would have little meaning “ If to the human mind’s imaginings / 
Silence and solitude were vacancy ” (Mont Blanc) . 

The purpose of this essay will be to determine, in the light of 
these premises, the degree of complexity in Adonais, the degree 
to which the complexity of the materials and their workings 
becomes artistically integrated, and consequently the degree 
of its conceptual richness. And obviously the central problem 
will be to locate and define the mental world in which the poem 
takes place in order to discover whether the elements of the 
poem act coherently and organically in accordance with the laws 
of that world. 
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II 


Shelley’s decision to cast his lament for Keats in the shape of 
the Adonis legend and of the pastoral elegy was the result of one 
of those happy and precise findings as the imagination for which 
we generally praise the neoclassic artist. The story of a hand- 
some mortal loved by a goddess, slain in his youth by an evil 
beast, and universally mourned, conformed perfectly to the 
conception of Keats as a poet favored by a divine spirit, slain 
in his early promise by malign critics, and depriving the world 
of a spirit of good by his absence. In its most obvious function, 
then, the skeletal form of the Adonis legend provided a nearly 
exact means of translating Keats’ biography into a complex 
that is primarily conceptual so that the limited personal data 
become imaged thoughts by being viewed through the arche- 
typal legend. Moreover, since the conventions of the pastoral 
elegy originally grew out of the structure of such fertility myths 
as that of Adonis and were determined by this structure, legend 
and genre are nearly identical in pattern. Like the legend, the 
traditional artistic shape of the elegy expresses a way in which 
man has grasped the idea of life and death and therefore is an 
ordering that is valid to the mind, whether it corresponds or 
not to the pattern of outward reality. 

To these intricate elegiac conventions Shelley adhered with 
remarkable precision, even to the point of borrowing images, 
actions, and rhetorical patterns from Bion and Moschus. Never- 
theless, the translation of Keats into the legendary Adonis and 
the casting of the materials into the traditional elegiac form 
merely provided Shelley with a way of conceiving of his subject 
and giving it an outward shape. Since they have to do with the 
point of view adopted in the poem rather than with its internal 
activities, their artistic efficacy is wholly measurable by the 
precision with which legend, genre, and biography are made 
consubstantial. Were the poem exhausted by relating it to the 
legend and the elegiac form (an exercise taken for granted 
throughout this paper), we could appraise it only as a formal 
distribution—only, that is, for what it achieves stylistically as 
an adaptation of a given structure to a fresh substance. More- 
over, the legend and the conventions clearly do not constitute 
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a total control, for both are largely terminated by stanza 40. 
Consequently, efforts to read the poem solely in terms of these 
two controls have consistently resulted in the complaint that the 
poem is a fractured structure made up of a traditional elegy 
plus an appended neoplatonic commentary.’ 

There is in the poem, however, a symbolic system of reference 
that, although operative within these patterns and consubstan- 
tial with them, embraces the total structure and makes Adonais 
a self-contained poem generating its own energies. The virtue 
of observing how strictly it adheres to the pattern of elegy and 
legend lies mainly in thus discovering the economy with which 
Shelley manages these binding restraints so as to charge them 
with values that transcend their merely formal duties. 


Ill 


Shelley frequently made it clear that he could not conceive of 
a true poem with only limited reference: “ A poem is the very 
image of life expressed in its eternal truth. There is this differ- 
ence between a story and a poem, that a story is a catalogue of 
detached facts, which have no other connexion than time, place, 
circumstance, cause and effect; the other is the creation of 
actions according to the unchangeable forms of human nature, 
as existing in the mind of the creator, which is itself the image of 
all other minds ” (Defense of Poetry) . It therefore seems highly 
unlikely that, although the biographical reference is the most 
obvious in the poem, he could have intended only a personal 
elegy for Keats and a philosophic epilogue. 

The clue to the poem’s largest area of meaning—to the man- 
ner in which it becomes “ the very image of life expressed in its 
eternal truth ”—is to be found most readily, I believe, in the 
significance of Shelley’s decision to call Keats “ Adonais ” in- 
stead of “ Adonis.” 

Although there has been much speculation about the name, 
only rarely has a relationship between Shelley’s title and the 


1Newman I. White’s analysis is fairly representative: “Shelley began, and 
continued half-way through the poem, under the influence of Bion and Moschus. . . . 
Though Shelley changed and elaborated with the freedom of a truly great poet 
and produced some beautiful stanzas based partly upon borrowed materials, the 
poem does not attain its full power until it becomes more fully Shelleyan ” (Shelley, 
New York, 1940, IT, 295-6). 
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Hebrew word “ Adonai” been suggested,’ and no one, so far 
as I know, has asked after the implications of this connection. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries classical 
myths were being extensively revaluated by a large group of 
Casaubons intent upon finding the key to all mythologies; and 
Shelley was well acquainted with these mythographic studies. 
Although each syncretist pressed his own special thesis, all were 
bent on demonstrating that every myth is but a particular form 
of one archetypal myth, and consequently that each archetypal 
deity appears under a variety of names. George Stanley Faber, 
for example, held it as “ undoubted truth” that Adonis is the 
same as Mercury, Thamuz, Osiris, Bacchus, Vulcan, Zoroaster, 
Pan, Esculapius, Prometheus, Proteus, Perseus, Orpheus, Anubis, 
Janus, Noah, etc.’ Many of these syncretists emphasized the 
archetypal nature of the name “ Adonis” by pointing to its 
derivation from the Hebrew “ Adon,” or “ lord,” the plural form 
“ Adonai” being used in the singular sense in the Old Testa- 
ment as one of the names of God. “ Adonis or Adonai,” accord- 
ing to Richard Payne Knight, “ was an Oriental (Phoenician 
and Hebrew) title of the Sun, signifying Lord.” * “ Adonis et 
Adonai,” wrote Charles Francois Dupuis, “ désignaient cet astre, 
Seigneur du Monde dans la fable orientale sur Adonis, dieu 
Soleil. . . .”° The relationship of the two names had been 
widely known among the mythographers and was generally 
used to identify Adonis with the season cycle, which most ac- 
cepted as the archetypal myth.° 


2 See Poems of Shelley, ed. J. Churton Collins (Edinburgh, n.d.), p. 237; and 
Adonais, ed. W. M. Rossetti (Oxford, 1903), p. 96. 

84 Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri (Oxford, 1803), J, 310n. 

* The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology (New York, 1876; 
first ed., 1818), p. 85. Jacob Bryant is somewhat obscure, but at least implies the 
common origin of the two words. “ Ad” he finds to be a radical meaning “ king,” 
and “On” a title of the sun; from this he concludes that from “ Ad-On” “ was 
formed ... Adon, and Adonis” (A New System: or, an Analysis of Antient 
Mythology, London, 1807, third ed., I, 27). See also John Jamieson, Hermes 
Scythicus (Edinburgh, 1814), p. 113. 

5 Abrégé de V'Origine de Tous les Cultes (Paris, 1836; first ed., 1798), p. 288. 

®See, e.g. N. A. Pluche, Histoire du Ciel (Amsterdam, 1759), I, 174-5. Like 
most of the mythographers, Pluche adds, “. . . Baal, ou Adonai, ou Adonis, ou 
Hero, tous noms qui signifient le Seigneur.” Antoine Banier (The Mythology and 
Fables of the Ancients, London, 1740, II, 26): “. .. the Name of Adonis, which 
is much the same with that of Adonai, or k’pios, the Lord, which was given to 
that same Prince, are [sic] all of them applicable to the Sun, who is as Master and 
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It is most probable, therefore, that in telescoping the two 
words into the form “ Adonais” Shelley was stripping the Adonis 
legend of its strictly Greek associations and consequently, while 
still able to use the details of that special legend, was raising it 
to the plane of symbolism. By bringing to the surface the 
derivation of “ Adonis ” from the word for divinity, he was, in 
effect, denying that he was employing a classical fable simply as 
the poetic vehicle for a lament for a particular person, and was 
asserting that his theme was also, collectively, all those variant 
divinities, no matter what their special forms and names, by 
whom man has conceived of the godhead. 

But this Adonai embodied in Adonais has been variously con- 
ceived, since man has worshipped now fertility and animation, 
and now the Power who resurrects the soul. As the Adonai, 
Adonais may therefore represent either of these interpretations 
of the godhead. The postulate of the following analysis is that 
the elegy progresses through three stages by means of a set of 
artistic controls at the core of the poem which repeatedly re- 
shape Adonais’ symbolic role as the godhead until he finally 
enacts what the poet conceives to be his true one. In the open- 
ing section of the elegy, beneath the explicit lament for John 
Keats, though consubstantial with it, the imagery and the mode 
of expression will interpret Adonais as the fertility god—that 
god whom man has regarded as the power in the birth and death 
of Nature—in order to ask whether animation is the ultimate 
reality. 

If, then, we assume that as the poem begins Adonais is the 
season-god, we shall find that the first seventeen stanzas cohere 
and constitute the first movement, or hypothesis, of the elegy. 
Within the framework of this assumption the general tentative 
statement being made by this movement is that everything is 
Nature, man as well as other matter; and that all Nature moves 
in time to its own annihilation. Consequently, here Adonais is 
not only Keats, but also the tragic Lord of a religion of mate- 


Lord of Heaven.” N. A. Boulanger (Oeuvres, Amsterdam, 1784, IIT, 24 n.): 
Jehovah “ étoit le nom ineffable du Dieu des Juifs, qui n’osoient Je prononcer. 
Son nom vulgaire étoit Adonai, qui resemble furieusement 4 l’Adonis des Phéniciens.” 
See also Augustin Calmet, Dissertations (Paris, 1720), II, ii, 427; [Thomas Black- 
well], Letters Concerning Mythology (London, 1748), p. 270; Johann Simonis, 
Onomasticum Novi Testamenti (1762), p. 186 n. 
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rialistic monism, and the death of this divinity therefore appears 
for the moment to contain in itself the death of Nature. The 
condition that makes possible the poetic development of this 
tentative theme is Shelley’s fusion of the various planes of 
reference in the name “ Adonais”’: Keats (the special person) ; 
Adonis (the legendary Greek who universalizes the person 
Keats) ; and Adonai-Adonis (the godhead who, as the spirit of 
animation, defines the protagonist as the great but perishable 
vitalizing power of the universe). And what in turn allows this 
fusion is the common origin and form of the fertility rites and 
the elegiac pattern. The one set of elegiac conventions can 
therefore perform at all three levels at the same time: as biogra- 
phy, myth, and symbolism. 

Because Adonais in the largest area of reference is the sun- 
god, as Adonis was usually interpreted in the fertility myth—or, 
at any rate, is the symbol of the birth and death of Nature— 
the quality of chill permeates the first movement. As the poem 
opens we learn that Adonais’ head is bound with frost (3) ; and 
this image reaches out in the three dimensions of reference: the 
frost is that of the cold body of Keats, the frost binds his head 
because frost binds (holds inert) Nature in the dead winter of 
the year, and, by suggesting the crown of thorns, the band of 
frost becomes the sign of the god of animate Nature, the wintry 
death of which is also the death of the god. This theme is then 
threaded through the developing movement: Adonais’ heart 
and head are cold (80, 82), the wreath for his bier seems be- 
gemmed with frozen tears as though to emblematize his role 
(95), his cheek is frozen (99), and his lips are icy (105). 
Pierced by the shaft which flies in darkness (10-12), Adonais 
has perished like other great spirits, “ suns ” which have “ sunk, 
extinct in their refulgent prime” (41-43). 

Throughout the poem there is a recurrent opposition of two 
nature symbols: light, or fire, the life symbol; and moisture, the 
symbol of mortality. This symbolism, derived from observation 
of vegetative growth, was, of course, fixed in a long tradition. 
In this translation of Proclus, Thomas Taylor reported that 
“ the poet calls men existing in generation . . . humid, because 
their souls are drenched in moisture . . . souls, whether they 
are corporeal or incorporeal, while they attract bodies, must 
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verge to humidity, and be incorporated with humid natures. 
But pure souls are averse from generation; on which ac- 
count the same Heraclitus observes ‘ a dry soul is the wisest.’ ” 7 
In this system of thought, then, moisture is the principle of 
earthly existence, but if the soul is entirely deprived of light and 
fire, moisture becomes the death-principle. Porphyry, according 
to Taylor, wrote that the soul is collected from “the starry 
spheres,” but that when the soul with its starry light “ falls into 
bodies which consist of humid vapours, then a perfect ignorance 
of real being follows, together with darkness and infancy.” Such 
a spirit “attracts moisture when it continually endeavors to 
associate with nature, whose operations are effected in moisture, 
and which are rather under than upon the earth.” * Ultimately 
these ideas (which are also related to the belief in the trans- 
mutation of the elements) are Heraclitean and are summarized 
in this manner by Kathleen Freeman: the soul’s “ oscillation 
towards Fire is life in the absolute sense, the oscillation towards 
moist is death; but existence in the relative sense is due to the 
combination of the two in this state of balance within limits.” ° 
Whatever the immediate source of Shelley’s symbolism, the 
bodily life and death of Adonais are consistently expressed in 
imagery of moisture; and this imagery corresponds with the 
assumed season-myth, since the moist season is simultaneously 
the death of Nature and the principle for its renewed organic 
existence. Because the myth of Adonis told that his blood be- 
came a flower, Shelley is able to compare him to a pale flower 
“fed with true-love tears, instead of dew ” (48-49); and the 
vegetation-god, like the vegetation over which he presides, is 
washed in the night with “starry dew” (91). As darkness 
comes on, the mourning-tear of one of the Splendors falls on the 
dead season-god and appears “Like dew upon a sleeping 
flower” (86); the wreath thrown upon his bier is of “ frozen 
tears” (95). The vegetation god, that is, seems to be enacting 
the role of all vegetative nature in the early night by being 
covered with the dew that feeds its life. But this life-principle 
has become the death-principle, the moisture that emblematizes 


7 The Philosophical and Mathematical Commentaries of Proclus (London, 1792), 
II, 291 n. 

8 Select Works of Porphyry (London, 1823), pp. 215-6. 

® Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1946), p. 123. 
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mourning, for it has proved to be tears instead of dew. The 
ambivalence of the image is especially evident in the com- 
parison of Adonais’ death to a “ dewy sleep” (61): this could 
be either the sleep that refreshes life, or the damp sleep of death. 
The funeral procession also is like “ pageantry of mist on an 
autumnal stream ” (117)—that is, a moisture that fails to rise 
and hovers near earth during its dying season. And later we are 
to learn that death is just such “a low mist ” (391). 

On the other hand, the animating power of light has been 
slain by the darkness; and essential vitality is embodied in 
stanza 5 entirely in imagery of sun and light: Milton is one of 
the “Sons of Light,” some poets are “tapers” that yet burn, 
and others are suns that have perished, “ extinct in their re- 
fulgent prime.” Correspondingly, not only the death of Adonais, 
but also the apparent extinction of Nature is conveyed by the 
effect of moisture on light and fire. One Splendor dulls “ the 
barbed fire” of her arrows “ against his frozen cheek” (99). 
Another is extinguished by “ the damp death ” and is eclipsed 
by Adonais’ dead body in the same manner that a dying meteor 
“ stains a wreath / Of moonlight vapour” (100-107). The fail- 
ure of Morning to come into being is the consequence of her 
failure to shake from her hair the mist of tears which should 
become dew and fall as nourishment upon the ground; and the 
result is that the moist principle blots out the lights which 
should “ kindle day ” (120-23). Adonais and Nature respond 
to the symbols of the life and death forces in exactly the same 
way. 

The general dramatic course of the first movement is an 
enactment of these implicit seasonal functions of Adonais to ex- 
press the first tentative hypothesis of the poem: all is matter, 
and the vitality it invests must inevitably be annihilated. For 
the moment Shelley is testing the thesis of Bion’s lament for his 
nature-god: “ all things have perished in his death.” Indeed, we 
are explicitly told that Adonais has gone where all things 
“wise” (mind) and “fair” (matter) descend (24-25). The 
source in Bion reads merely: “O Persephone, take thou my 
husband ... ; for thou . . . gettest to thy share all that is 
beautiful.” Shelley’s addition of “ wise ” therefore seems espe- 
cially significant, for its insertion erases the distinction between 
mind and matter, the human and non-human. 
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What imparts to the first movement a quasi-dramatic progress 
is its being placed in a context of passing time, for with the death 
of Adonais the nature cycle begins the closing phase of its rota- 
tion. When the poem opens, it is still “ blue Italian day ” (59) . 
Day yields to twilight (65) as the shadow spreads (66) and the 
law of darkness begins to operate (71-72). At length it is night, 
and the moon (83, 107) and stars (91) appear. Since the death 
of Nature is also the death of its deity, the ending of day and the 
cessation of Adonais’ life are really one (stanza 8). The shadow 
that “ spreads apace” in the “ twilight chamber ” is that of Death 
slowly blotting out the life of Adonais; but it is also, in purely 
naturalistic terms, the lengthening shadow cast by the sun in its 
twilight sinking as it moves to its own extinction and leaves 
the world in the death of night. Moreover, just as Adonais has 
died but has not yet been destroyed physically by “ Invisible 
Corruption,” so twilight is the period after the sun has sunk 
below the horizon (and so is “ dead”) but before its light has 
ceased to be evident on earth. Both Adonais and the sun are 
gone and yet remain. Again the imagery works ambivalently 
so as to apply equally to Adonais and the Nature whose sun, or 
vivifying principle, he symbolizes. 

Morning now seeks to appear (120 ff.), but in her sympa- 
thetic sorrow over the loss of the nature-god she cannot perform 
as she should. In the hyperbolic manner of elegiac personifica- 
tions, she is prevented by her grief from arising in her proper 
radiance, for she unbinds her hair —the traditional sign of 
mourning — and dampens it with tears. In naturalistic terms, 
the morning moisture, which should “ fall” as nourishing dew, 
remains in the sky as a mist because of the disorder of nature 
and hides the sun and stars.’° Finally, at the symbolic level, the 
death-principle is regnant, and it appears for the moment that 
in the cessation of the nature-god is contained the suspension of 
all natural processes. Thus, on the one hand, the nature-god 
remains suspended between death and destruction (stanza 8) 





*°Tt had generally been believed that dew appears only in calm and serene 
weather and cannot fall when there is a “low mist” (see, e.g., William Charles 
Wells, An Essay on Dew, London, 1818, pp. 127-8): or, as Shelley expressed it, 
when, because of the death of the nature-god, “ Afar the melancholy thunder 
moaned, / Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, / And the wild Winds flew round, 
sobbing in their dismay ” (124-6). 
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because the customary workings of “Invisible Corruption ” 
have been postponed momentarily until “darkness, and the 
law / Of change” are resumed. On the other hand, and in ap- 
parent sympathy, the day-cycle, now that the darkness has 
presumably brought with it the ravages of corruption, refuses 
to fulfill itself and remains suspended between a night that has 
passed and a morning that cannot come into being. And the 
season-cycle acts in seeming accord by remaining in similar sus- 
pension because of the loss of its vital power: winter (like 
night) has come and gone, but Spring (like Morning) grieves 
too greatly to act out her proper role, and, “ as if she Autumn 
were” (137) , refuses to waken the new year, sluggish in its sad- 
ness (“sullen”). Other natural phenomena, too, sympathize 
with the death of the nature-god: Echo will not reply, and the 
hyacinth and narcissus, which should bloom in spring, are 
withered. 

The biographical aspects of the elegy have always been recog- 
nized clearly enough, since they are the most immediate subject 
and reside in the overt statements. What has not received due 
attention is that the theme of Nature is not merely accessory 
to the personal lament, but is the most inclusive reference of the 
first movement. The problem the elegy faces throughout—not 
simply in the last dozen stanzas —is, What is the ultimate 
reality? The tentative (and eventually false) answer of the 
first movement is not overt, but is tightly folded into its normal 
workings as elegy; and yet the explicit, and true, answer that 
will evolve in the third movement will depend for its full realiza- 
tion upon being impelled by these earlier implicit assertions. 


IV 


The first movement, however, is not quite the self-contained 
statement this analysis has implied, for it continually tends to 
break out of its own boundaries and undermine its own asser- 
tions. Only imperfectly does it identify Adonais as the nature 
deity and state that the animation responsible for beauty and 
truth is destroyed; and this small residue of imperfection is 
restlessly impelling a revision of the thesis. By containing in 
one expression both the death of Adonais and the setting of the 
sun, and by coordinating the fates of Adonais, the day-cycle, 
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and the season-cycle, the movement seems to state that “ all 
things wise and fair” descend to Persephone. But although 
Adonais is momentarily suspended between death and his anni- 
hilation, day is merely suspended between night (its death) and 
dawn (its rebirth) , and the year is suspended between winter 
and spring. Hence the parallelism of Adonais and Nature has 
been only a seeming one: the Splendor has mistaken the tear on 
Adonais for dew, and “ He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay.” 
This only vaguely concealed disparity between Adonais and 
Nature will eventually force the restatement of meaning. What 
gives impetus to that restatement—that is, the second move- 
ment—is the temporal context, for the progress of time will 
reveal that Nature’s cessation has been only temporary. 

Because of the momentary pause created by the failure of day 
and spring to come about, the first movement ends with a 
tension which urges that it be resolved. Now, as the next move- 
ment opens, the tension is released, and the nature-cycle is set 
in motion again. Winter has come and gone, such tokens of 
Spring as the swallow reappear, and all nature is filled with a 
vital force. The birds whose song Echo would not repeat while 
Nature paused in her activities (130), but whose amorousness 
foreshadowed the second movement, “ now pair in every brake ” 
(159). This discovery that nature does not end, but forever 
renew itself is symbolized now by the fact that the bier of the 
* dead Season ”—that is, the dead leaves and flowers, which, 
like a coffin, “ contain” the dead Season—is overspread with 
“Fresh leaves and flowers” (158). In its inexorable cycle 
Nature can lament its past only by building on it a revitalized 
present. 

But the discovery that nature (“ All baser things”) is re- 
born brings with it full revelation that Adonais does not also 
revive: “ He will awake no more, oh, never more!” (190). The 
italicized word sets up a contrast that was not relevant to the 
lament for Adonais in the first movement. The poem, there- 
fore, is proceeding by a series of tentatively held hypotheses, 
each being pushed out of shape by the images and mode of ex- 
pression that convey it, until it becomes transmuted into the 
succeeding hypothesis. The implied materialistic monism of the 
first movement has therefore evolved into a dualism of Nature, 
which forever passes through a cycle of life, death, and rebirth, 
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and Mind (Adonais), which terminates in decay. This anti- 
thesis of Nature and Mind motivates all the opening stanzas of 
this next stage. For example, as the “living Might” (218) 
Urania can pave her path to Adonais’ death-chamber with 
“eternal flowers” (216) because vegetative life is “ eternal ” 
in its endless cycle. But in her efforts to revive Adonais she can, 
at best, cause the breath to revisit him for a moment and then 
must yield to Death the victory. Consequently, the poet com- 
plains, the objects of knowledge persist, whereas the knowing 
power, “the intense atom,” at length is extinguished. In the 
opening stanzas of the second movement, then, the elegiac pat- 
tern of lamentation and rejoicing reached a kind of false climax. 
The sluggish, agonized mourning for the season-god gives way in 
stanza 19 to something approximating joy in the discovery that 
Nature is now reanimated; but it is at once converted into re- 
newed and even more profound despair when it is recognized 
that Adonais has not been identical with Nature. At this point, 
therefore, Adonais must be divested of his illusory role of 
nature-god and be known as merely the perishable cognitive 
power, the symbol of mind hinted at even in the earlier descrip- 
tion of him as having moulded sensory qualities into “ thought ” 
(118-9) . 

Thus, the poem is not dramatic if we take this term as 
descriptive of a work of art whose meaning resides in the total 
design marked out by the course of its materials. On the other 
hand, it is dramatic in a manner somewhat akin to embryo- 
logical growth, for it passes through stages that superficially 
bear little resemblance to its final form and yet in which that 
final form organically inheres. By making only imperfect revela- 
tions, the materials of the poem drive forward through three 
successive tableaux, each being fashioned by the redistribution of 
the unstably ordered materials of the previous tableau; and each 
of the self-compelled redistributions rejects the previous hypo- 
thesis concerning reality and shapes itself into a new hypothesis. 
For example, in stanza 2 the poet had described Keats’ poems 
as “ fading melodies, / With which, like flowers that mock the 
corse beneath, / He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of 
Death.” The living flowers derisively defy the death above 
which they grow, but their gesture is pathetically futile because 
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in the thematic context of the first movement life must eventu- 
ally become death. At best one can only disguise and conceal 
temporarily Death’s coming “bulk” (i.e. the trunk of the 
dead body), just as the flowers cannot forever hide that the 
corpse is the end to which they and all other things come. 
With the opening of the second movement these same images 

reappear, but in a significantly different context: when the 
leprous corpse is touched by the spirit of organic life, it 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath. (stanza 20) 
Now that the theme is the everlasting cycle of animate nature, 
the corpse which had been conceived of as lying inert beneath 
the living flowers and as their irreconcilable antithesis is dis- 
covered, instead, to be nurturing the growth of the flowers, and 
in this sense is giving itself to becoming their life. For in nature 
death feeds life, and life “ illumines”’ death. The living flowers 
no longer defy the possibility of their own decay (“ mock the 
corse beneath ”’) , for they will decay, only to become life again. 
Instead, the corpse-fed flowers mock a new factor—the worm 
which, by destroying the forms of matter, vainly hopes to play 
the same role as the “ eternal Hunger” (69) waiting to reduce 
the physical Adonais. That is, the materialism of the first move- 
ment is being denied, for the impersonal sum total of animation 
persists even though individualized matter disintegrates—the 
flowers scorn the worm. The stanza therefore marks the full 
extension of a division impelled by the incompletely asserted 
materialistic monism of the first movement. The discrepancy 
between Adonais’ being suspended between death and destruc- 
tion and Nature’s being caught between death and rebirth has 
widened into an opposition. And consequently the poet now 
evaluates as ultimate realities Animation (Nature) and Mind 
(Adonais) , to find that only the first is eternal. 


V 


It is towards its final movement that the elegy is directing 
all its internal force in order that, by poetic logic, it may arrive 
at its ultimate revelation. That movement, then, will be the 
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fulfillment of implications latent in the first two, and the poem 
will complete itself artistically only when these latent factors 
have expended their energy. Consequently the total significance 
of the earlier workings of the images will be evident only retro- 
spectively, after the design the same images trace out in the 
final stage is clear. Before taking this backward glance, how- 
ever, it will be helpful to determine, somewhat parenthetically, 
whether the various elements of the entire poem are signifi- 
cantly interrelated. 

Superficially it may appear that Shelley has reached out at 
random for the imagistic substance of his poem, at one moment 
expressing himself in cosmological images, now in flower 
imagery, now in the symbols of Platonism. Among all these, 
however, Shelley weaves an intricate yet coherent pattern of 
ideological relationships, for his method of integrating his mate- 
rials into a holistic art is to exploit the explicit and potential 
connections among myths, science, pseudoscience, elegiac con- 
ventions, and tradition. In this sense his mode of poetic con- 
ception is like that of the syncretic mythologists of his day who 
found, for example, that by extending tenuous analogies and 
peripheral contacts one can claim all myths are really accounts 
of the Flood. Like the syncretists, he shaped his mental uni- 
verse by seizing upon subtle interconnections among man’s 
various systems of thought about reality, and then enlarging 
this subtlety into the major pattern which gives form to his 
own thinking. He is not a fabricator of myths, but a transmuter 
of myths; at most, he distorted in order to bind together into a 
coherent cosmos with inner laws of its own, not things or direct 
experiences with things, but man’s beliefs about things. 

By his translation into Adonis, Keats can be a shepherd who 
tended his flocks of Dreams (75-6) and was mourned by other 
shepherd-poets. For the same reason, he was a hunter who dared 
“ the unpastured dragon in his den ” (238) —that is, braved the 
hostile critics—just as Adonis met his death in the chase. But 
we have already seen that by his conversion into Adonais, the 
protagonist is also the nature deity. As a consequence his an- 
tagonist is also Death, the destroyer of Nature; and therefore 
Adonais is directly related to a series of symbols of Nature’s 
cyclical course, such as flowers-corpse, cold-heat, dew-light, 
moisture-fire. 
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Moreover, the ancient myth had also related Adonis to a 
flower — with which Adonais is repeatedly identified in the 
elegy — for it told that upon Adonais’ death he became the 
anemone (the wind-flower perhaps hinted at as “ flowers of 
gentle breath”). And further, in the poem the flower is as- 
sumed to be star-like, since it is recurrently associated with the 
star image (the flowers, for example, are “ Like incarnations of 
the stars, when splendour / Is changed to fragrance,” 174-5) . 
This association appears in Shelley’s poetry with striking fre- 
quency and often carries with it a related connection between 
starlight and flower-fragrance, each of which is convertible into 
the other. The “ smile” of Lucifer-Vesper, Shelley wrote, is a 
light “like the scent / Of a jonquil.” The flower, therefore, 
not only is the appropriate symbol of organic life that first defies 
death and then is renewed by the impulse death gives to life, 
and not only is a traditional property of the mythological as- 
sumptions of the poem, but also is the earthly manifestation of 
a star, just as Keats, it will be discovered, is the earthly mani- 
festation of Adonais-Vesper. Apparently thinking of the re- 
semblance of flowers to stars, and also of the manner in which 
flowers feed upon light to produce their own brilliance and 
scent, Shelley conceives of flowers and stars, fragrance and light, 
as related by a metamorphic transition which symbolizes the 
relation of earthly existence to immortal existence. 

Finally, it was rather obvious for the poet to join also the 
images of dew and flowers: the tear lies on the eyes of the dead 
Adonais “ Like dew upon a sleeping flower ” (86) ; and Adonais 
grew “ Like a pale flower . . . fed with true-love tears, instead 
of dew” (48-9). Thus, through the relation of flower to star 
an intimate connection has also been set up between their 
adjuncts, dew and light, so that now there are both horizontal 
and vertical relations among Keats-Adonais (the nature god) 
and Adonais-Vesper, flower and star, dew and light; that is, the 
relation may also be stated as one between Adonais-flower-dew 
and Vesper-star-light. With this final extension of the pattern, 
Shelley has reached the area of pure symbolism, the dew- 


11 Triumph of Life, 419-20. See also Revolt of Islam, XII, xviii, 4607; Orpheus, 
94, 116; Matilda, 37; Alastor, 440; Witch of Atlas, LXIX, 8; Prometheus Unbound, 
III. ii, 47; Question, II, 2-38, IV, 3; Sensitive Plant, I, 35, 46, 80-81, III, 1-2; 
Prince Athenase, 248. 
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moisture representing the principle of organic life and the light 
representing absolute life; and he can then move into the realm 
of Platonic imagery. Both these last images, for example, are 
fittingly brought together to symbolize the paradoxical act of 
preserving the dead body: “One from a lucid urn of starry 
dew / Washed his light limbs as if embalming them ” (91-2). 
And later Shelley can use the same images and the assumed 
metamorphic relation of flower and star to symbolize the 
translation from organic life to eternal life: ‘“ Thou young 
Dawn / Turn all thy dew to splendour” (362-3). But it is 
essential for the moment only to notice that in so extending his 
imagery Shelley is far from capricious and is working with re- 
markable intricacy and precision within the confines of the 
legend of Adonis and its meaningful implications. 

The star image exists in the total imagistic complex of the 
poem even more intricately and intimately than we have yet 
suggested.’* In her astronomical role Urania, here the mother 
of Adonais, is the planet Venus; and in one appearance this 
planet is called Vesper (the evening star) , in another, Lucifer 
(the morning star). Hence it is within the potential relations 
of the myth that Adonis-Adonais eventually became one mani- 
festation of the star of Venus Urania: “thou Vesper of our 
throng” (414). That Shelley intended the metempsychosis 
from Keats-Adonais to Vesper to be central to the poem is 
evident in his having prefaced to it a verse attributed to Plato 
and translated by Shelley as follows: 


Thou wert a morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


Moreover, the very tradition that Plato has reference to further 
integrates the star into the imagistic pattern of the poem; for, 
according to an ancient belief frequently made use of by the 
neo-Platonists, the soul is derived from the starry spheres, and 
great earthly spirits are immortalized by their translation into 
heavenly bodies.*® Finally, the star image functions most sig- 

12T am indebted to Carlos Baker’s Shelley’s Major Poetry (Princeton, 1948) at 


many points, but here especially. 
8 In the Revolt of Islam (Dedication, 6-7) Shelley prayed that his fame become 
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nificantly in terms of the Platonism of the poem, since it is the 
means of establishing a conjunction between Adonais and the 
light, which eventually symbolizes here the One, the ultimate 
reality. 

Paralleling these metamorphic relationships between Adonais 
and Vesper and between flower and star is the ancient doctrine 
of the transmutation of the elements, which taught that by 
rarefaction earth becomes moisture, air, and then fire, or light; 
and a cognate belief held that the light of the stars is nourished 
by moist exhalations from earth. There are in the elegy, then, 
three intimately related symbolic systems of transmutation: 
Adonais becomes Vesper (star) , flower becomes star, and dew 
(associated with Adonais and flower) becomes light (associated 
with star). Hence, since flowers are like embodiments of stars, 
a splendor changed to fragrance, at the crucial point in the poem 
the poet can command Dawn to turn the dew to splendor (363) . 
This last transformation can now operate at a number of levels. 
Descriptively, the dew glistens in the morning brightness. In 
terms of the transmutation of elements, moisture becomes light. 
Symbolically, the earth-flower becomes the heaven-star of which 
it is the incarnation. And at the highest plane of meaning this 
is the preparation for Adonais’ becoming his spiritual origin, 
Vesper. Porphyry, Taylor reports, wrote that “ Whenever . 
the soul earnestly endeavours to depart from nature, then she 
becomes a dry splendour, without a shadow, and without a 
cloud, or mist. For moisture gives substance to a mist in the 
air; but dryness constitutes a dry splendour from exhalation.” ** 
At all these levels the statement being made is that the Many 
return to the One, the burning fountain whence they came. 

Within the implied nature of Vesper resides a significant 
characteristic that cuts across all these systems of imagery and 
binds them together as variant forms of the same concept. As 
the epigraph from Plato makes clear, Vesper is only one phase 
of Venus. In reality Venus is always present, even though 
earthly man does not see it in the daylight, and even though he 







































“ A star among the stars of mortal night, / If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom.” 
As it was put by Thomas Maurice (Jndian Antiquities, London, 1794, I, 107), 
“almost every nation of the ancient world united in considering [the stars] as the 
residence of departed spirits and the glorious receptacles of beatified virtues.” 

14 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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calls it Lucifer in the morning and Vesper at night. Lucifer and 
Vesper are the same, just as Keats is eventually known to be 
eternal, the living Keats having been the morning star, the dead 
Keats the evening star. In this manner the unity implicit in the 
star image will ultimately bind together the systems of apparent 
oppositions in the poem—the life and death of Nature, the pair- 
ings of star and flower, splendor and fragrance, light and dew, 
morning and evening, Vesper and Adonais; and as the poem 
reaches its climax this essential and eternal unity will supplant 
what appeared in the second movement to be the cyclical 
changes of nature. Variously, Shelley wrote of heaven as “ star- 
red with fiery flowers ” and of flowers as the “ pearled Arcturi of 
the earth.” In the words of Heraclitus, “ God is day and night, 
winter and summer, war and peace, surfeit and hunger. But he 
undergoes transformation, just as fire, when it is mixed with 
spices is named after the savour of each.” 

These interrelations of imagistic systems (which will be added 
to in the progress of this paper) do not constitute the artistry 
of the elegy any more than does Shelley’s strict adherence to the 
traditional elegiac patterns; nor indeed are they explicit. 
Rather, they are the assumed and preexisting interconnections 
in whose texture Shelley shapes his materials to make his artistic 
statement. They are the laws of the esthetic cosmos within 
which Adonais exists as an esthetic organism, and they deter- 
mine how it goes about its business of performing artistically. 


VI 


The last movement of the elegy, opening with stanza 38, is 
impelled, like the second movement, by a gradual adjustment of 
perspective. Having castigated the reviewers, the poet finds at 
least this much consolation: that through death Adonais has 
escaped his enemies forever. But the poet is still caught between 
his double vision that the sum total of animation is preserved 
by nature’s cycle, but that mind is destroyed. From this neutral 
area he can look both back and forward, and the ambiguity 
of his position is contained in the dramatic irony of his words 
“ He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ” (336). If Ado- 
nais sleeps, he has lost all being; if he wakes, he now exists in the 
true reality. Consequently, “ enduring dead” is ambivalent: 
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the dead may endure because from the perspective of mortality 
only not-being is everlasting; but through the excessive force in 
the meaning of “ enduring” the words also struggle to divulge 
the eternity of the spirit. Urged by this intimation to the brink 
of his final discovery, the poet now reverses the entire perspec- 
tive of the first two movements: 


Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now.— 
Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same. 


The first movement, it will be recalled, had implied that matter 
is the ultimate reality, since vitality is not; the second had dis- 
tinguished vitality from spirit, or mind, the first passing through 
an endless cycle and the second ending in annihilation. This 
stanza then reverts to the materialism of the first movement 
(“ Dust to the dust”) and opposes it to the revelation that it is 
spirit, or mind, that is eternal, not because it is cyclical, but be- 
cause it is resurrected. This readjustment of vision that the 
nature of his materials has urged upon him now allows the poet 
to resolve his momentary doubt about the truth of death and to 
establish the position that the last movement will elaborate and 
celebrate: “ Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— / 
He hath awakened from the dream of life.” Ultimate reality is 
neither matter nor vitality, but spirit. 

Perhaps the clearest insight into these three successive 
perspectives of the elegy can be gained by observing the 
significances of the key word “ change.” First, although Adonais 
is dead, the “ eternal Hunger ” dares not deface “ So fair a prey, 
till darkness, and the law / Of change shall o’er his sleep the 
mortal curtain draw ” (71-2). In keeping with the first hypoth- 
esis, change is the condition that makes possible the dissolu- 
tion of the now inorganic material form; it is the central 
principle of the material world and inexorably brings about 
disintegration. The second movement then opens with an ac- 
count of the life-death-rebirth cycle of Nature: 

Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 


From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos. (stanza 19) 
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Change is now understood to be the condition whereby Nature 
forever renews itself, rebuilding life from death. Consequently 
in the world of matter and motion change is a form of eternity 
and stands in direct opposition to the earlier conception of 
change as destruction, represented by the contrasting passage, 
“ He will awake no more.” 

Finally, the poem reaches its resolution when this second 
thesis can be inverted: dust returns to dust, but the pure spirit 
of Adonais has become “ A portion of the Eternal, which must 
glow / Through time and change, unquenchably the same” 
(340-41). Now change is not the condition of eternity, but at 
most a mutable and therefore, like time, a lesser form of perpe- 
tuity; greater than cyclical change is the enduring sameness of 
the spiritual eternity into which the soul of Adonais is absorbed. 
Both of the first two senses of “ change” are at last collected 
and adjusted to the final interpretation in the line “ The One 
remains, the many change and pass” (460). As matter, the 
Many will “pass” (change by being destroyed: first move- 
ment); as animation, they will “change” (be renewed cycli- 
cally: second movement). But the soul of man is eternal, being 
changeless (third movement). Adonais will awake forever. 

Consequently, in the final movement Adonais drops his false 
role as the season-god Adonis and becomes the symbol of mind 
and spirit—the Adonai who is the resurrection god. The change 
of roles is an easy one because of the intimate connection be- 
tween the resurrection pattern of Christ’s career and the nature 
cycle that Adonis presided over. The parallelism was frequently 
commented on by the mythographers of Shelley’s day, Dupuis, 
for example, noting that both Adonis and Adonai are the sun- 
god, “ qui, comme Christ, sortait victorieux du tombeau apres 
qu’on avait pleuré sa mort.” ** Thus the poem is built around 
two elegiac movements from death to rebirth, from lamentation 
to rejoicing. The false one progresses from the death of the 
season-god to the revival of nature. The other begins at the 
height of the first elegiac pattern in the highly ironic revelation 
that the revival of nature has not brought about the expected 
revival of its godhead, and so progresses from the apparent 
death of mind and soul (“ the intense atom glows / A moment, 


15 Toc. cit. 
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then is quenched in a most cold repose”) to the discovery of an 
eternal spiritual existence (“the pure spirit shall flow / Back 
to the burning fountain whence it came, / A portion of the 
Eternal ”’). 

Yet, these elegiac patterns are not quite the inner compulsion 
of Adonais. Still another and more important design causes the 
third movement to be the necessary consummation of the poem, 
for throughout the first two movements the elegiac conventions 
have been embodied in images (like that of “ change”) whose 
powers are there merely generated, not released. These images 
are not the surface business of the first two movements and seem 
no more than the normally appropriate vehicles for the elegiac 
machinery, but as the poem continues they become charged 
with energy and impel its further progress. Vehicle and tenor, 
that is, interchange positions: originally the vehicles for the 
elegiac conventions, this image complex becomes the main tenor, 
and the conventions become its vehicle. 

One of the most obvious of these transmutations of imagery, 
accompanying Adonais’ exchange of roles, is the reinterpreta- 
tion of the materials of stanza 19 so that they come to express 
in stanza 43, not the perpetual cycle of Nature, but the resur- 
rection of the spirit. Stanza 19 reads: 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its steam immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 


Since Shelley is tracing here the course whereby in the world of 
matter and motion organic life renews itself, the vital power 
bursts from the heart of earth itself; and organic things, thirst- 
ing for their earthly vitality, diffuse their material selves among 
other living things as odor, color, taste.’* Almost precisely the 
same imagery reappears in the last movement: 

*® Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, art. “ Diffusion”: “ According to [modern scientists], 


there is no other Diffusion, but that of corporeal substance, emitted in minute 
effluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmosphere all around the body; which Diffusion 
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He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


(stanza 43) 


But here the subject is the restoration of the soul to the One, 
not the reawakening of the vital power; and consequently the 
imagery of stanza 19 has become reordered to discover to us the 
difference. The “ quickening life” has become reidentified as 
the plastic stress of the “ one Spirit ”; this force does not spring 
out of matter as the regenerative principle does, but is outside 
matter, working through it to shape it towards a likeness of its 
own spirituality. The “ thirst ” of the Many for the fire of the 
eternal light (485), that “inextinguishable thirst for im- 
mortality,” that impels man (as Shelley wrote in a note to 
Hellas) , is the spiritual counterpart of the “ sacred thirst ” of 
“All baser things” for organic existence—*“ sacred,” that 1s, 
only within the context of nature-worship. And whereas the 
animate power that has “ burst ” from the earth causes a mate- 
rial diffusion throughout nature, now the spiritual beauty and 
power of the “ one Spirit’s plastic stress ” is “ bursting” from 
the Many so that the One may be reflected back “into the 
Heaven’s light ” whence it came. What has been repudiated is 
not the original images, but the original interpretation and 
ordering of them, and the poem has brought about this change 
of values by a revision of its contextual theses. 


of corpuscles some call atmospherical, as being supposed to be terminated by a 
circle, whereof the diffusing body is the centre. Every body, it is new proved, has 
its sphere of activity, or Diffusion, within which the particles, or corpuscles, torn 
from it, and flying away, have a sensible effect, as we see in odorous, sonorous, etc. 
bodies.” It is consistent with their context that Shelley’s words “ Diffuse them- 
selves” have this materialistic meaning; the animating force manifests itself in 
that material diffusion that we call sensory qualities. 
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Vil 


Perhaps the largest amount of the poem’s energy drains into 
the star image that becomes explicit when Adonais is weleomed 
into heaven as Vesper (stanza 46). For this stellar apotheosis 
and its full significance the poem has carefully prepared by 
subtle foreshadowings and gestures that make it the inevitable 
climax of Adonais’ role. 

Even in the first movement, where the theme is the inevita- 
bility of decay, there had developed an almost unnoticeable 
contradiction: although Adonais will arise no more, the “ clear 
Sprite ” of Milton “ Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the 
sons of light” (36). The contradiction is hardly discoverable 
because in their immediate setting the images of stars and sun 
are being used only as metaphors of worldly fame. Like Keats, 
Milton also went “ Into the gulf of death” and hence came to 
the same end as all other living things; but the power of his 
works (“his clear Sprite”) persists in the mortal world 
(“ reigns o’er earth”). It is only when we think ahead to the 
third movement and the transformation of Adonais into Vesper 
that we recognize the dramatic irony in the images and know 
they have been symbols masquerading for the moment as meta- 
phors. As symbol the star image has been making a statement 
that the first movement does not allow but that the third will 
confirm: although the physical Milton has been destroyed, his 
soul (“his clear Sprite’) is immortal and, by returning to the 
One (that is, by becoming a star, “ third among the sons of 
light”), is, like Adonais-Vesper, “a presence to be felt and 
known” (“reigns o’er earth”). Beneath the surface of the 
passage, it is not earthly fame, but spiritual immortality, that 
is being measured in astronomical terms. And thus with 
dramatic irony the lines 

he went, unterrified, 


Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite : 
Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the sons of light 


parallel and foreshadow 


Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same. 
(stanza 38) 
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Yet, these astronomical images read symbolically only 
adumbrate the final interpretation of Vesper, for they are stated 
with qualifications. Even the subliminal symbolic meaning 
does not directly assert the immortality of Milton’s spirit, as 
that of Adonais’ will later be asserted: the spirit yet reigns. The 
star which is Milton’s spirit has climbed to its “ bright station ” 
(38) , that is, to its apogee, that highest point of its orbit where 
it appears to remain, caught between its direct and retrograde 
courses. The “ station,” then, is only a seeming permanence. 
Finally, the astronomical metaphor is applied to the earthly 
reputations of other poets also: some are still remembered on 
earth, others forgotten. But when, with hindsight, we read the 
metaphoric images as symbols of immortality, we find the pas- 
sage has not been saying that all spirits are immortal: some are 
only tapers that “ yet burn through the night of time ”; others 
are suns that have perished wholly; but still others have “ sunk, 
extinct in their refulgent prime” (43). The veiled symbolism 
is only groping towards its full meaning. The word “ prime,” 
incidentally, relates both to the metaphoric (youth) and to the 
symbolic (dawn). And the word “ refulgent,” like the star 
imagery here, covertly foreshadows the later development of the 
Platonic theme. Superficially it refers simply to the brightness 
of the planets, but it also prepares the way for the later ex- 
pression of earthly brilliance as the shining back (re + fulgere) 
of the light of the One (“as each are mirrors of / The fire for 
which all thirst,” 484-5; “the one Spirit’s plastic stress .. . 
bursting [back] . . . into the Heaven’s light,” 381-7) . 

The later symbolic significance of the star is also anticipated 
in the simile that likens flowers to embodied stars (173-5), 
especially because of the identification of Adonais with flower. 
It is at least implicit that if there is a road down, there is a road 
up, and that Adonais-flower may once again become a star. 
Urania also identifies Adonais with a heavenly body in com- 
plaining that he had not waited “the full cycle, when / Thy 
spirit should have filled its crescent sphere” (241-2), a meta- 
phor that innocently anticipates the later point when Adonais 
will become Vesper. 

Probably the most delicate and complex preparation for the 
final significance of light and star appears in the second move- 
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ment when the poet complains that “ the intense atom glows / 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose” (179-80) . 
The context has drawn a distinction between two kinds of 
matter: the reality of one is dependent upon its animation, 
which is recurrently restored; that of the other, upon the power 
of knowing, which is “quenched” forever. Of the possible 
predications of the word “ atom,” the immediate context utilizes 
its association with Epicurean materialism: the mind is only 
a glowing atom, an ultimate particle of matter having momen- 
tarily the power to know. But the passage in which the word 
appears also provides all the motives for a subsequent shift of 
context and hence a development of a wholly different predica- 
tion of the word. A now obsolete meaning of “ atom ”’ is “ one 
of the particles of dust which are rendered visible by light; a 
mote in the sunbeam” (OED); and in this sense Shelley fre- 
quently used the word, often associating it with stars (for ex- 
ample, a star is “ A quenchless atom of immortal light.”) 27 In 
one sense, therefore, the line says what it must in its setting: 
mind is matter which must lose forever its principle as mind. 
But the imagery also contains near its surface all the elements 
of the final truth of the poem. Mind, it will be revealed, is truly 
an atom in a sunbeam, for the Many are “ mirrors of / The fire 
for which all thirst.” And it will be discovered that the soul 
does not cease, nor is the light withdrawn: the soul will return 
to the One, which “ must glow / Through time and change.” 
The imagery is basically right; the interpretation is wrong, even 
though the imagery is gesturing towards the truth. The earthly 
mind will indeed prove to be a star, “ A quenchless atom of 
immortal light,” for Adonais will prove to be Vesper, one of the 
“ star-atoms keen ” (Epipsychidion, 595) . 

But before the full significance of the astronomical imagery 
can be seen clearly, it will be necessary to examine a set of 
companion images. For it is not sufficient to say that the world- 
picture controlling the poem consists of mist or moisture (the 
mortal principle) , light and fire (immortal, or absolute, life) 
and the interpenetration of the two (the condition for earthly 
existence). To this cosmology must be added the symbolism 

17 Fragments Written for “ Hellas,” 20. See also Triwnph of Life, 445-7; Epipsy- 
chidion, 477-9, 595; Scenes from the “ Magico Prodigioso” of Calderon, III, 167; 
Ode to Heaven, 18. 
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of the atmosphere, “that part of the air next the earth, which 
receives vapours and exhalations; and is terminated by the re- 
fraction of the sun’s light.” ** Were it not for this moisture- 
laden atmosphere, the space outside the earth would consist 
only of “ aether,” which is distinguished from atmosphere “ in 
that it does not make any sensible refraction of the rays of light, 
which air [atmosphere] does.” *® In William Nicholson’s British 
Encyclopedia, which Shelley read, he would have found an 
account both of the essentiality of atmosphere to organic life 
and of its part in the diffusion of light: 


Atmosphere . . . is essential to the existence of all animal and 
vegetable life, and even to the constitution of all kinds of matter 
whatever .. . for by it we literally may be said to live, move, and 
have our being. ... Without the atmosphere no animal could exist; 
vegetation would cease, and there would be neither rain nor refresh- 
ing dews to moisten the face of the ground; and though the sun 
and stars might be seen as bright specks, yet there would be little 
enjoyment of light, could we ourselves exist without it. Nature 
indeed, and the constitution and principles of matter, would be 
totally changed if this fluid were wanting. 


In this cosmology Shelley found his key symbols, the ideal 
spiritual condition being, in accordance with the Platonic solar 
image, the sun’s light undiffracted by atmospheric interference 
with its purity. By exploiting permutations of these symbols 
a large part of the poem proceeds to its thematic tasks. 

From the perspective of the first movement, we have seen, 
death is a mist so thick that it extinguishes light. For example, 
the failure of Nature to pass from death to rebirth is owing to 
the fact that the hair of Morning was “ Wet with the tears 
which should adorn the ground” and hence “ Dimmed the 
aerial eyes that kindle day.” The dew, which should announce 
the revival of the day-cycle and nourish organic life, remains 
the death-principle, an extraordinary heavy mist of atmosphere 
that obliterates the animating light. 

When, however, the second movement begins, the relation- 
ship of light and the moist atmosphere becomes readjusted so 
that the two interpenetrate to symbolize organic life, which is 
now proposed as the ultimate reality. The “ lamps of Heaven,” 


18 Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, art. “ Atmosphere.” 
19 Tbid., art. “‘ Air.” 
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by immersing themselves in earth’s “steam ” *° — its atmos- 
phere —“ flash with a softer light” (stanza 19). In Hellas 
Shelley used this same interpenetration of atmosphere and light 
to symbolize the existence of Christ on earth: the “ power from 
the unknown God ” came to earth, and “ A mortal shape to him / 
Was like the vapour dim / Which the orient planet animates 
with light ” (211-17). Because of the interfusing of these two 
principles, the vitalizing power inherent in earth’s heart bursts 
forth and reanimates all things. Momentarily this appears to 
be a “ good” and therefore to resolve the poet’s despair over 
the death of the season-god, for the atmosphere causes the harsh 
“flash ” of the naked brilliance to become the “ softer light ” 
that permits organic life. But it is only a partial resolution, for 
the poet has been careful to apply these values only to “ All 
baser things.”” When he finds that the mind and soul of Adonais 
have not returned with the rebirth of Nature, the cosmological 
imagery takes on yet another value. 

“Beyond our atmosphere,” Shelley wrote, “the sun would 
appear a rayless orb of fire in the midst of a black concave. The 
equal diffusion of its light on earth is owing to the refraction of 
the rays by the atmosphere, and their reflection from other 
bodies.” ** More specifically, the diffraction of the rays by the 
atmosphere causes the various colors we call “ sky ”; and the 
color of other objects is the consequence of their failure to reflect 
all the wave lengths of white light. This, of course, is the literal 
meaning of the statement that the Many burn “bright or 
dim ” in proportion as they mirror the light of the One. Color, 
then, is the special characteristic of the world bounded by the 
atmosphere. Therefore, in discovering that in the realm where 
light and atmosphere interpenetrate, Nature is revived in an 
endless cycle, but not the soul of man, the poet now knows that 


As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 
(stanza 21) 





20In the posthumous edition of 1829 the word reads, “stream.” But in the first 
edition the word is “steam,” and in the manuscript Shelley first wrote, “light,” 
then “vapour,” and then “steam’’(?). These facts, together with the imagistic 
requirements of the poem, seem to make it nearly conclusive that the reading 
should be “ steam.” 
*1 Note to Queen Mab. 
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In other words, the moist atmosphere is not merely the symbol 
of mortality in that, alone, it is the principle of death and, in- 
fused with the light of the sun, is the principle for earthly 
existence. It is also the factor that diffuses the white sunlight 
(the One) and separates it from the area where light is only 
partially refracted and so becomes colors (the Many). There- 
fore, so long as man is confined to the sub-atmospheric world of 
color—that is, of imperfection—he will find that there Nature 
forever turns her wheel, but the soul of man passes, never to 
return. The passage is not evaluative; it simply states the poet’s 
observation. Yet, the observation itself (“As long as .. .”) 
implies the possibility of a realm outside the atmosphere, where 
different physical conditions prevail, and hence, symbolically, 
different spiritual ones. 

It is this implication of other physico-spiritual conditions be- 
yond the atmosphere that the last movement of the poem then 
develops. By reversing directions—by replacing descent (“he 
is gone, where all things wise and fair / Descend,” 24-5) with 
ascent (“ He has outsoared the shadow of our night,” 352) , by 
substituting fire for the death-chill, by transmuting dew into 
light instead of star into flower—Shelley is exploring the area 
outside the atmosphere, and finds that there is the symbol of 
spiritual immortality. Consequently he now calls upon Arr, 
filled with the death-mist that had blotted out the sun and 
stars: 

thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! (366-9) 


Now the atmosphere is no longer a “ good” that softens the 
harsh glare and permits organic life; the glare has become the 
“ vood ” because eternity is the “ white radiance.” The atmos- 
phere is now, as it was the first movement, the “ damp Death ”; 
and because the final theme is the immortality of the pure 
spirit, the poet implores that this mortal principle be removed. 
Since it is the atmosphere that blots out the stars in daytime 
by diffusing the rays of the sun, the removal of the atmosphere- 
mortality would allow man to perceive the immortal star-spirits 
despite the light of the dawning sun. Were the death-principle 
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removed, man could perceive directly the eternity of the spirit, 
for the stars are ever-present, their apparent coming and going 
being the consequence only of the mist that surrounds the earth 
and causes the seeming mutability. When, in the last lines of 
the elegy, the poet feels himself drawn to the condition of Ado- 
nais, now returned to his spiritual source, he expresses himself 
in precisely the same imagery: “ That light whose smile kindles 
the Universe /. . . now beams on me, / Consuming the last 
clouds of cold mortality ” (stanza 54). For him, too, the air 
has removed its mourning veil of mortality and left open the 
path to the reunion of his soul with the One. 

Taken in conjunction with the other occurrence of similar 
imagery, it becomes clear that the conclusion of the elegy is not 
a plea for suicide, but a prayer that the limited spiritual 
existence expand into a pure and infinite spiritual life; that in 
mortal life one’s soul may so brightly mirror the fire of the One 
that this fire will burn bright and so consume “ the last clouds 
of cold mortality.” The emphasis is not upon the destruction 
of the mortal self, but upon the enlargement of the earthly soul 
until “ Heaven’s light,” which burns bright in proportion as the 
earthly soul mirrors it, will remove the mortal atmosphere. The 
imagery makes it clear that the poet does not assume that when 
mortal existence ends, spiritual existence begins, but that the 
Many are only imperfect individualizations of the One, just as 
color is an imperfection of the white radiance, and that death 
permits the unindividualized, and hence unbounded, spiritual 
life. It is because of the present purification of the poet’s earth- 
bound soul that the “ breath whose might I have invoked in 
song / Descends on me” (487-8) ; it is because this spirit has 
descended to the poet that “ The massy earth and sphered skies 
are riven!” (491) —that is, that the veil is partially removed 
and the earth left bare to the stars, or that Death is shattering 
the many-colored dome of the sky; and it is because of this 
breach the One has made in the mortal principle, not because 
the poet wants to destroy himself, that 


I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. (492-5) 
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In view of the recurrence of this complex of light (sun, star) , 
atmosphere (mist, sky), and color, it seems curious that the 
passage most frequently condemned today as inorganic is the 
one which compares life to a dome of many-colored glass. For, 
far from being wilfully imposed upon the materials, the simile 
is consistent with the cosmological assumptions governing the 
elegy throughout. The “ dome,” of course, is a metaphor for the 
sky, the earth-surrounding atmosphere that establishes the 
milieu for mortal existence: it is therefore like life. Because this 
atmospheric dome diffracts the rays of the sun, it stains the 
radiance of eternity, which is outside the atmosphere, and there- 
by produces color, the quality of the world of mutability, where 
skies are blue and fields are green. 

In the first movement this relationship of life and the dome 
of atmosphere had also appeared, but in inverted order, for 
there the quenching of the Splendor by damp death had been 
compared to the dying of a meteor which “ stains a wreath / Of 
moonlight vapour” (stanza 12). Light had stained the mist. 
But in the third movement it is not the mortal principle that is 
stained by the light, as he poet had conceived of it under his 
initial false premise, nor do light and atmosphere form the 
“ softer light ” nec: ssary for organic life, as he had understood 
it in the second mo ement. Instead, the atmosphere—the color- 
making dome —- “ Stains the white radiance of Eternity,” for 
colors are to white light as the Many are to the One. Moreover, 
the identification of the sky-forming atmosphere as a dome had 
been established at the very beginning of the poem by the 
reference to “ the vault of blue Italian day,” which is a “ fitting 
charnel-roof ” for Adonais (stanza 7). The image, therefore, 
had always resided in the poem, awaiting the development of 
attendant symbols and shifting perspectives to gain its full 
symbolic power. Retrospectively, the simile now makes clear 
(what could have been only vaguely sensed at the time) why 
the vault of day was Adonais’ “ fitting ” charnel-roof. What is 
eventually revealed is that the great chamber bounded by the 
roof of atmosphere, although we call it the world of life, is the 
Charnel-House. The Adonais we call dead, truly lives; “ We 
decay / Like corpses in a charnel”’ (348-9) . 

The materials of the simile are considered yet again when the 
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poet complains that, like flowers, ruins, statues, music, and 
words, “ Rome’s azure sky ” is too weak to reveal the glory it 
transfuses (466-8). Just as the diffused and partially refracted 
light within the atmosphere is not a faithful representation of 
the white radiance of the sun, so earthly life, which the poet had 
earlier called a “ pale light ” (220), is but a weak version of the 
immortal spiritual One. Indeed, even the command to shatter 
the dome of life in order that the soul may be one with a pure 
spiritual existence had already been anticipated by the request 
that Air remove the mourning veil (the “dome”) it had 
thrown over earth, and leave earth bare, even at dawn, to the 
spirit-light of the stars. The imagery of stanza 52, therefore, 
must be read, not as a willed assertion, but as one of the points 
of final revelation towards which all the previous related 
imagery had been driving and in which that imagery attains its 
full significance. 

One of the numerous functions of the comparison of life to a 
dome is to reinterpret a parallel imagistic complex in the first 
movement. For in that movement also there was a white bril- 
liance shining through a dome. Adona}; lay beneath “ the vault 
of blue Italian day,” and within this “ fitting charnel-roof,” this 
“twilight chamber ” formed by the sky-at:aosphere, “ spreads 
apace / The shadow of white Death.” This=. precisely the com- 
plex of images that is repeated in the later simile, but with in- 
verted meaning corresponding to the inversion of the thematic 
context. In both passages the sky is the boundary of the 
charnel-house; but in the first Death is a leprous whiteness 
whose shadow spreads and envelops mortal life. Clearly the 
deathly white hints, though obscurely, at the sun, for the 
imagery is bound up with the “ twilight chamber,” the sinking 
sun casting the same lengthening shadow as that of white Death 
that “ spreads apace.” The imagery works perfectly within the 
theme that all decays; and the description of death as “ white ” 
provides the effective degree of horror. But in the final move- 
ment the shifting of perspectives has impelled a new interpre- 
tation of the same imagery; post-mortal life now being under- 
stood to be a spiritual existence, the white and dazzling radiance 
is Eternity, not death; the vault, being mortality, stains the 
radiance (working against it) instead of casting into the world 
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the shadow of Death (working with it); and it is Death who 
now destroys the dome, allowing the soul to “ outsoar the 
shadow of our night,” instead of working inward to destroy 
organic existence. Conceived in its proper frame of reference, 
what had appeared to be physical destruction now proves to be 
spiritual immortality. 

Finally, the poetic integrity of the simile of life and the dome 
of atmosphere can also be seen by tracing the way in which the 
word “ spread ” and its associated term “ stain ” operate in the 
poem. In the first movement it is the shadow of white Death 
that spreads to embrace Adonais as the night progresses, for 
spreading is intended as the act of obliterating. In the second, 
something of this sense of spreading is contained in the words 
“ Diffuse themselves” (170), but, in keeping with the theme 
that the essential reality is animation, the diffusion has to do 
with the spread of physical substance, as though the resulting 
sensory qualities — matter’s only means of defining to us its 
existence—were the total significance of the animating force. In 
the third movement, however, it is found, on the one hand, that 
earthly existence itself, not death, is a spreading of a bad sort, 
a “slow stain” that spreads by contagion (356), since we 
now know that what we call “ life ” is a decay; therefore earthly 
confinement, the mortal atmosphere, stains the radiance of 
Eternity. On the other hand, it is now the resurrected soul of 
Adonais, reincorporated in the One, not the shadow of Death or 
physical matter, which is discovered to be, in the true sense, 
“Spreading itself” throughout nature (375), for the final 
reality everywhere is spirit. 


Vill 


With this total cluster of symbols in mind, we can now return 
to the further significance of Adonais’ metempsychosis. Clearly 
the condition to which the poet aspires is the immutable eter- 
nity of spirit (“ The One remains ”) ; and the successive themes 
of the elegy have been annihilation, endless mutability, and 
eternity. But by the translation of Adonais’ spirit into Vesper, 
the poet is not asserting that death is the moment of soul- 
making. Instead, he is identifying the earthly soul with the 
eternal spirituality beyond the world of decay and mutability; 
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for Vesper not only is the star of Venus (just as the mythical 
Adonis is related to the mythical Venus) , but is also identical 
with Lucifer, the morning star—the point that the epigraph from 
Plato drives home. Lucifer-Vesper, which repeatedly serves in 
Shelley’s poems as variant interpretations of the ideal—Love, 
Freedom, Good, Truth ** —is, therefore, the symbol of the 
eternal spirit, since it is always present. Were the atmosphere of 
mortality removed, man would perceive that the “One re- 
mains ” and that “ Heaven’s light forever shines ”; that day and 
night are one, life and death, Lucifer and Vesper, the spirit of 
the living Adonais and that of the dead. What is being asserted 
is that the ultimate reality of both earthly life and the post- 
mortal eternity is the spiritual One. The day-night cycle and 
the season cycle of the first two movements, therefore, are but 
earthly appearances: 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. (stanza 44) 


It is this assumption concerning the spiritual identity of mortal 
and post-mortal life that finally erases the pairings of opposites 
that run through the first two movements: life and death, 
vitality and mind, flower and star, dew and splendor. Because 
the separate identities of the two stars and the obliteration of 
both by diffused sunlight are only appearances, Adonais has 
become “ a presence to be felt {in the material world] and known 
fin the mental world] / In darkness and in light” (373-4) , for 
these distinctions are not real. 

Like almost all the imagery of the last movement, this con- 
struct of an eternal sameness that dissolves the polar opposites 
that falsely seem to mortal eyes has also been carefully lodged 
in the first movement, exerting its force just below the main 
level of meaning while the surface statement is performing 
another and more immediate task. The mourning for Bion, 
Moschus had written, surpassed the laments by the dolphin, 
nightingale, swallow, tern, Ceryl, and eagle. In reproducing the 
mechanics of the traditional elegy Shelley copied precisely the 


*2 For example, in Revolt of Islam, canto I; Hellas; and Triumph of Life. 
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purpose and even the rhetorical structure of Moschus’ lines, but 
reduced the mourners to nightingale and eagle: 

Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 


Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, . . 
As Albion wails for thee. . . . (stanza 17) 


For the purpose of an elegy, presumably any other mourners 
would serve equally well; but by making this reduction in the 
elegiac design the poet has limited himself to a symbol of night 
(nightingale) and a symbol of morning (eagle). These, more- 
over, are explicitly defined as aspects of Adonais himself: 
“Thy spirit’s sister,” “like thee could scale.” In their im- 
mediate context they are the fitting emblems of the god of 
cyclical nature, who, after the passing of his night phase, 
nourishes “ in the sun’s domain ” his “ mighty youth with morn- 
ing.” But while the stanza fits perfectly into its present context 
both as part of the elegiac machinery of mourning and as an 
account of the nature-god, it is also driving by a delicate drama- 
tic irony towards the third movement, where the distinction 
between night and day is irrelevant, since the One glows 
“ Through time and change, unquenchably the same.” 
According to the tradition of “ unnatural” natural history, 
in old age the eagle grows dim-sighted, flies directly towards the 
sun, which burns off the old feathers and removes the film over 
its eyes, and then dives into a spring, whose waters renew its 
youth. An associated tradition described the eagle as the only 
creature who, being capable of looking unblinkingly into the 
sun, can fly directly towards it.** This fable of the eagle’s re- 
covery of its youthful strength by flight into the sun had very 
frequently been interpreted as the resurrection of the soul by 
its recourse to Christ, especially in commentaries on Psalm 103: 
“ so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.”” When we recall 
that in the final movement the sun will become a symbol of the 
One it is apparent that, although the eagle’s power to renew its 


°8 These traditions clearly were in Milton’s mind when he wrote in Areopagitica of 
Albion: “I could see her as an Eagle muing [i.e., apparently, “‘ renewing “a Her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazl’d eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging 
and unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain it self of heavenly radiance. 
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vitality is immediately relevant to the nature-god, the eagle’s 
scaling Heaven and nourishing her youth in the “ sun’s domain ” 
symbolizes, by anticipation, the third movement, where Adonais 
is the resurrection-god who returns immortally to the “ burn- 
ing fountain ” whence he came. It is as though in stanza 17 the 
poet, while pursuing a falsity, has stumbled across a truth; but 
that it is a truth he has had in his grasp will not be evident to 
him until he has completely revised his mode of vision and 
correspondingly adjusted the complex of images he is viewing. 
But if the eagle symbolizes, at one level, the soul that is 
resurrected, his nocturnal counterpart, the nightingale, repre- 
sents the earthly poet, who sings in the “ night of time.” Conse- 
quently the stanza sets up the same relationship that is implicit 
in the epigraph from Plato and that will be exploited later when 
we learn that Adonais-Vesper is present in both darkness and 
light: the nightingale, who mourns with “ melodious pain,” is 
to the eagle, the resurrected soul, as the earthly poet Keats (the 
morning star among the living) is to his eternal spirit, Vesper 
(Hesperus, giving new splendor to the dead). The relationship 
of nightingale and eagle, therefore, parallels that of night and 
day, flower and star, dew and splendor: they are the seeming 
antitheses of the mortal world, and they perform in the poem 
so that the poet may finally discover their spiritual oneness. 
Stanza 17, then, works simultaneously at three levels of refer- 
ence: superficially it carries out the machinery of the traditional 
elegy; in its context it identifies the nature-god with the cycle 
of organic life; and there are latent within it all the symbolic 
factors which will bring about the final revelation of the poem. 
On the basis of this identity of the earthly and post-mortal 

soul, together with the attendant star symbol, Shelley proceeds 
to develop the imagery and theme of stanza 47. Having an- 
nounced that Adonais has ascended the “ kingless sphere,” he 
turns to one who still mourns the earthly Adonais and urges 
him to learn the true essence not only of Adonais but also of 
himself: 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference. . . . 
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The poet, having already learned of the immortality of the 
soul, knows that the soul of earthly man is also a star—a dis- 
covery anticipated in the knowledge that the mind is an “ in- 
tense atom,” a mote reflecting light. The mourner, therefore, 
is being urged to discover the star-like nature of even his earthly 
soul by clasping the earth and making it a star by darting his 
“ spirit’s light ” beyond the limits of the charnel-house, into the 
realm of Eternity—just as the immortal soul of Adonais radiates 
its light from Vesper in the heavens. The mourner will know 
himself aright when he knows that even in the mortal world his 
essential reality is a star-soul that can reach beyond the false 
mutability of “our day and night.” 





IX 


Turning at last to the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, Shelley 
fashions the final tableau in order to bring into dramatic inter- 
dependence much of the imagery of the poem and thereby to 
engage in the tableau the terminal theme of the elegy. The 
scene has significant structural value. First, because the ceme- 
tery is the fait accompli, the impersonal and irrevocably final 
fact of death, its stillness stands in ironic contrast to the poet’s 
impassioned outcries. In the larger structure the scene rounds 
out the poem: the opening scene had been Rome, where Keats 
died, and the description returns us to the cemetery in Rome 
where Keats was buried. Thematically the description gathers 
together, in the full development of their values, the symbols of 
all three hypotheses — decay, mutability, and eternity. And, 
most important, we are promised that through the material com- 
ponents of the scene we will gain the final truth, for it is by 
observing the cemetery that the one who still mourns Adonais 
is to learn the true nature of death and life, matter and spirit. 
The mute and solitary symbols in this earthly otherworld have 
contained all the while the knowledge that the poet has agonized 
to gain. 

Symbolically the area within the burial place is that of eternal 
spirit; and its environs—the world of “living” man—are the 
area of matter and mortality. Rome’s ancient ruins figure the 
decay of matter and human endeavors; for they rise like shat- 
tered mountains, and on the mouldering walls around the 
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cemetery “ dull Time / Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ” 
(442-3). Like the flowers that “adorned and hid the coming 
bulk of Death,” outside the cemetery the “ flowering weeds, and 
fragrant copses dress / The bones of Desolation’s nakeduess ” 
(436-7) . Here, however, there is no suggestion that the relation 
of organic life and dead matter is significant: both have been 
depressed into minor symbols of the petty world which decays 
to nakedness and then disguises its decay. For matter and ani- 
mation are pathetically small facts in the presence of the 
eternity of thought: only “ the kings of thought / Who waged 
contention with their time’s decay, /.. . of the past are all 
that cannot pass away” (430-32). But opposing this con- 
junction, outside the cemetery, of vegetation and bones that 
tells us the Many change and pass, stands one of the most 
richly symbol-laden descriptions in the poem. Inside the ceme- 
tery, “ like an infant’s smile, over the dead / A light of laughing 
flowers along the grass is spread” (440-41). 
First, it is necessary to recall the evolving significances of 
“ spread ” and of the relation of flowers to corpse througout the 
three movements. Spreading first designated obliteration, then 
the diffusion of sensory qualities through animation, and then 
the stain mortal life spreads on the radiance of Eternity. Origi- 
nally the flowers vainly defied the corpse and could only disguise 
temporarily the annihilation they must come to (as the weeds 
and copses do here) , and then it was found that, cyclically, the 
corpse “ Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath.” But mean- 
while it has been learned that it is truly the resurrected soul of 
Adonais that is “Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
move / Which has withdrawn his being to its own” (375-6). 
Consequently, in spreading their light along the grass the 
flowers are performing in this world an act parallel to that of 
Adonais-Vesper and the white radiance that is everywhere a 
spirit to be felt and known. No longer are flower and corpse 
related at all, for what is finally known is that dust and soul 
return to their separate origins; and this sharp dualism is con- 
tained in the fact that the light of the flowers is spread “ over 
the dead.” 
Finally, flower and star, the two symbols of Adonais, have 
recurrently been related as earthly life is related to post-mortal 
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life. Therefore, in attributing light to the flowers Shelley is 
recognizing the spiritual power that is the essence of mortal 
life, just as he had recognized it in urging the mourner to make 
the earth a spirit-star with his spirit’s light. The earthly Ado- 
nais was also a “ star among the living ”; and since flowers are a 
splendor changed to fragrance, the poet’s reversal of this direc- 
tion by commanding that dew be turned to splendor now reveals 
that the flowers also spread a spirit-light. Symbolizing earthly 
spirits like that of Adonais, the flowers divulge, then, that the 
ultimate reality of earthly life and beauty is also spiritual, not 
animate or material. By spreading a light they are, like great 
earthly souls, “mirrors of / The fire for which all thirst.” 
Earlier, misled by a false thesis, the poet had thought of the 
flowers as incarnate stars that “ illumine death ” (174-5); that 
is, by being animate they change to light the darkness of death. 
What has now been discovered is that the earthly flowers are 
truly “incarnations of the stars,” since earthly reality is em- 
bodied spirit; and that truly the flowers “ illumine death ’—in 
a symbolic sense that had not been realized when those words 
appeared. 

It is, however, the pyramid of Caius Cestius, standing at the 
center of the tableau and dominating it, that is the controlling 
symbol of the scene. In one sense the pyramid memorializes 
the earthly Cestius, epulo, praetor, and tribune of the plebs. 
He was, that is, a minister of justice and defender of the 
plebeians against the political oppression of the patricians, and 
therefore would have been to Shelley one of the “kings of 
thought / Who waged contention with their time’s decay.” 
Moreover, Shelley obviously thought of Cestius as a soldier: 
the pyramid is “ Pavilioning the dust of him who planned / 
This refuge for his [earthly] memory,” for it has the shape of 
the pyramid-like pavilion, or tent, of the battlefield and there- 
fore is a memorial of his earthly exploits. This imagery of the 
tents of the battlefield is then extended to the rest of the ceme- 
tery: below the pyramid “ A field is spread, on which a newer 
band / Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death” 
(447-9). But that it is pitched in “ Heaven’s smile” carries 
with it a strong implication of a spiritual interpretation, too 
great to be applicable to the graveyard as only a memorial of 
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mortal deeds. If the camp is pitched in Heaven’s “ smile,” then 
“That Light whose smile kindles the Universe” has joined 
these dead with itself —the same light that the “laughing 
flowers,” as earthly deputies of the One, spread over the dead— 
the same light which is the “smile” of the “joyous stars ” 
(369) . 

In Shelley’s day it was generally assumed that the word 
“ pyramid ” was derived from zip (fire) , and so it was accepted 
that the shape of a pyramid imitates that of a flame.** But 
before examining the significance of this etymology it will be 
necessary to note that in stanza 50 the image of fire works in 
two opposing ways. Since in the mortal world around the ceme- 
tery the Many change and pass, time is there the principle of 
material destruction; it is therefore like a fire that consumes 
(442-3). But the spirit-world inside the cemetery is immortal, 
and there time is Eternity. Hence, in the immediately following 
lines the pyramid of Cestius is, as the false etymology implies, 
“Like flame transformed to marble” (447)—a flame fixed 
eternally the same; it stands there, in opposition to the sur- 
rounding mortal fire that destroys, as a symbol of the return of 
the soul to the burning fountain whence it came. What the 
tapered, aspiring shape of the pyramid reveals had been symbol- 
ized earlier by the transmutation of dew into splendor and by 
the apotheosis of Adonais as a star, outsoaring the shadow of 
our night. “ Among the Egyptians,” according to Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia, “the pyramid is said to have been a symbol of 
human life; the beginning whereof is represented by the base, 
and the end by the apex.” Because this emblem perfectly cor- 
responds to Shelley’s figure of spiritual life as a flame or a re- 
flected light, the reaching out of the marble flame towards a 
bright radiance beyond the atmosphere causes it to be, as the 
Cyclopaedia further reports, “ the symbol of immortality.” The 
symbol of fire in stanza 50 therefore embodies the same ambiva- 
lent conception of time that is expressed in the description of 





*4For example, Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, art. “Pyramid”: “ Villalpandus .. . 
derives the word from Tvp, fire; because ending in a point like flame.” Milton had 
written of “a Pyramid of fire” (PL, I, 1013). R. P. Knight described the 
Egyptian pyramids as “the symbols of that fire to which the bodies of the dead 
were consigned ” (op. cit., p. 117). See also Johnson’s Dictionary; Universal History 
(London, 1779), I, 183; Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1771); etc. 
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the kings of thought, who are “ of the past . . . all that cannot 
pass away.” 

If we now reconsider the image of the pyramid, it also proves 
ambivalent: thought of as a shelter, it is the tent that memori- 
alizes the earthly life of the military man of godlike mind; 
thought of as a marble flame, it bespeaks the immortality of his 
spirit. But the central fact of the image is that it is both tent 
and flame. Beneath it lie the physical remains of Cestius: 
“Dust to dust!” The pyramid itself, however, is the symbol 
both of mortal life and immortality, and both at the same time: 
the pure spirit flows back to its origin, the “ burning fountain.” 
For what the poem has everywhere been leading to is that spirit 
is the one reality, both here and hereafter. The spirit of Caius 
Cestius, like that of Adonais, persists now in Eternity as part of 
the One. 

The consequence of the poem’s gradual generating of symbols 
is that it has transfigured all the objective features around and 
within the cemetery—the ruins, flowers, walls, weeds, graves, 
and pyramid—so that they may perform their proper roles as 
meaning to assert that although the Many change and pass, the 
One remains. Here in the symbol-charged cemetery the mourner 
can see why he should mourn no longer. 


X 


It remains to consider the roles of Urania and Shelley in 
the poem, for a fixed set of assumptions concerning them has 
proved, I believe, a distraction from an understanding of the 
elegy. 

Because Plato distinguished between the Uranian and Pande- 
mian Aphrodites, and because Shelley elsewhere accepted this 
distinction between spiritual and physical love, it has always 
seemed logical to believe that Urania is another absolute Ideal, 
the One from whom all things come and to whom they return. 
But if we accept this externally imposed interpretation, in- 
surmountable difficulties arise inside the poem. Why did Shelley 
choose to make this Venus the mother of Adonais instead of his 
lover, as in the legend? Or if she is the One, why does Adonais 
not return to her? Why does she disappear from the poem at 
the point when she should be essential in this role, that is, when 
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Adonais becomes an immortal spirit? And if she is Intellectual 
Beauty why does she lament the death of the physical Adonais 
and wish to be what he now is? We should expect Intellectual 
Beauty to wish him to be what she is, even if we can assume 
that she would not know that Adonais has become part of her- 
self. Clearly, everything in the poem runs counter to this 
interpretation. 

Despite her various qualifying titles, the Venus of classical 
myth is essentially the life-giving power, the Venus Genetrix 
whom Lucretius invoked: per te quoniam genus omne ani- 
mantum concipitur. Nor did the title “ Uranian ” always carry 
with it Plato’s distinction: one chapter of Richard Payne 
Knight’s treatise on mythology, for example, is entitled “ Venus- 
Urania, the Mother-Goddess.”** If, then, we put aside a 
Platonic significance and read Urania as the spirit of organic 
life, instead of a personification of The Soul, the confusion tends 
to disappear. Indeed, Shelley has been rather helpfully explicit 
about her nature. She must be the mother of Adonais instead 
of his lover, just as she is also the mother of Milton, because she 
is the “ mighty Mother ” (10) ; and in stanza 25 she is further 
identified as “that living Might.” In her passage over the 
earth her “sacred blood” paved her path “with eternal 
flowers” (216); and so great is her strength as the “ living 
Might” that when she entered the death-chamber, Death 


*5 Banier pointed out that Herodctus had made no distinction between Urania 
and Aphrodite, and he derived the epithet “ Urania” simply from the fact that 
Venus was believed to have dropped from heaven “under the Form of a Star” 
(op. cit., I, 568; II, 333). 

I believe there is no difficulty in disposing of the theory that because Shelley 
thought well of Hyperion he was celebrating Keats as an epic poet and therefore 
intended Urania, the muse of astronomy, as the mother of epic poets. Moschus had 
written of Homer and Bion: “O tunefullest of rivers, this makes thee a second 
grief. ... One melodious mouthpiece of Calliope is long dead, and that is Homer 

. now thou weepest for another son. . .. Both were beloved of a water-spring, 
for the one drank at Pegasus’ fountain and the other got him drink of Arethusa; 
and the one sang of the lovely daughter of Tyndareus, and of the great son of 
Thetis, and of Atreid Menelaus; but this other’s singing was neither of wars nor 
tears but of Pan; as a herdsman he chanted, and kept his cattle with a song; he 
both fashioned pipes and milked the gentle kine; he taught the lore of kisses, he 
made a fosterling of love, he roused and stirred the passion of Aphrodite.” This, 
of course, is the source of stanza 4 of Adonais, Shelley substituting Milton for 
Homer, and Keats for Bion. It is implicit in the echo of the source that Milton 
is to Homer as Keats is to Bion, and therefore that Keats is being celebrated as one 
who sang of Pan and love, nct of the heroic. 
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“ Blushed to annihilation, and the breath / Revisited those lips, 
and Life’s pale light / Flashed through those limbs ” (217-21). 
But although she can create flowers that are “ eternal ”—-be- 
cause the mere animation they symbolize in that context (“ All 
baser things”) is preserved by the perpetual cycle of regene- 
ration—she cannot restore Adonais to life, despite her momen- 
tary triumph, because (this second movement assumes) his 
essence is mind, which perishes, never to be reborn. Then, since 
the poem is in the process of revealing that the essence every- 
where is soul, Urania disappears from the poem after the second 
movement because as the “ living Might ” she has no relevance 
to the theme of spiritual immortality. Urania’s words to the 
dead Adonais, “ But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence 
depart!” (Shelley’s calculated variant of Bion’s “I alas! live 
and am a God and may not go after thee”) now have a very 
special significance. Clearly, Shelley is not attributing to Urania 
a spiritual immortality. As the goddess of organic life, she is 
“immortal ” only in being chained to all of that time in which 
the Many change and pass. She belongs to timefulness, not 
timelessness. And she cannot be what she conceives Adonais 
now to be because the total animating force is perpetual, never 
to cease. Obviously, by being yoked to Time she is opposed to, 
not identified with, the One, which is an Eternity outside time, 
an Eternity that “ remains.” 

If, then, Urania is the earth-mother, her perspective must be 
different from the one the poet attains in the last movement; and 
her artistic duty, therefore, is to contribute to the ironic texture 
of the poem by her innocent misinterpretations. For example, 
Urania speaks as though she would willingly make a sacrifice 
when she says to the dead Adonais, “I would give / All that I 
am to be as thou now art!” for her assumption is that he no 
longer has any being at all. Ignorant of a spiritual existence, she 
does not see the irony of her words: that to share Adonais’ state 
would be to rise from her endless vital existence to an atemporal 
spirituality. Similarly, Urania participates in other ironic in- 
versions. In the third movement we learn that 

the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there, 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear. (381-5) 
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Earlier there had appeared this account of Urania’s journey to 
Adonais: 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 
And human hearts, which to her aery tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: 

And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Form they never could repel. (208-14) 


The two descriptions are generally alike, but the relationships 
of the details are significantly inverted. The spiritual power 
shapes all the passing successions of the Many towards relative 
likenesses of itself, although the Many resist because they can- 
not “bear” the full spiritual power. On the other hand, the 
Great Mother merely gives these successions their vital 
existence; and all that is material and human resists this living 
force and wounds it, although it cannot fully resist it. Matter 
and mortals mutilate the beauty of the vital force; but they 
themselves are tortured by spirit until they bear a likeness to 
its beauty. The true “ Form ” the Many wear is not Urania, but 
the One. 

Urania’s speeches, therefore, must not be read in isolation, 
but as forms of dramatic irony to which she is not a party. 
When the earth-mother laments Adonais’ daring and wishes he 
had “waited the full cycle, when / Thy spirit should have 
filled its crescent sphere ” (241-2) , the astronomical images are 
intended only as means of saying metaphorically that Adonais 
had not lived to earthly maturity. Because of her limited role, 
she does not know, and the reader will discover only Jater, that 
in her images there is unintentionally a literal truth: Adonais 
will become, though not a moon, a star, and he will have filled 
his crescent sphere because his limited spiritual existence will 
have become a total spirituality. Intended only as fictional 
modes of expression, the images will prove modes of truth. 

It is especially necessary to make an ironic interpretation of 
Urania’s speech in stanza 29, which is unintelligible if read as 
literally consistent with the final meaning of the elegy: 


The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 
He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 
Is gathered into death without a dawn, 
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And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night. 


It is significant that Urania is careful to confine her statement 
to “the world of living men,” the only world about which the 
“living Might ” is competent to speak. Within this limitation 
she divides men into three categories: the base and spiritless, 
who exist only briefly (ephemeral insects), the lesser spirits 
(stars) , and the godlike mind (the sun). From her perspective 
the metaphors state that when a godlike mind appears, it blots 
out from human attention the lesser spirits, just as the sun 
blots out from human sight the heavens; but that the godlike 
mind must eventually set, and then the lesser star-spirits must 
do their feeble best to illuminate the spiritual night. 

But the words “ immortal stars ” certainly run counter to this 
reading. If the stars are immortal, then it seems they should be 
the metaphor for the godlike mind rather than for lesser spirits. 
In its context the term must mean that in the world of living 
men there are always lesser spirits (the only way in which a 
time-chained goddess could understand immortality), even 
though they are obscured by the occasional sun-like mind. But 
the word “ immortal ” is too strong to be confined to this mean- 
ing, and it clearly points ahead to the true interpretation of the 
astronomical images from the spiritual and atemporal perspec- 
tive. The stars, we shall know, are indeed immortal, not because 
lesser spirits are always to be found on earth, but because the 
stars are the symbols of the godlike mind and are outside time. 
The godlike mind, then, is not like the sun in coming forth and 
setting, but is like the stars in being ever-present; only from 
Urania’s earthly perspective do the stars seem to be extin- 
guished and then to “ awake again.” Nor, we shall learn, is it 
the godlike mind (the sun) that veils heaven (the stars, the 
lesser spirits) ; rather, it is mortality, the atmosphere, that hides 
the stars to earthly eyes by diffusing the sun’s rays. Were this 
principle removed, earth would be “ bare / Even to the joyous 
stars which smile on its despair!’ But then the earth would 
not be “ bare” (fully revealed) because, as Urania believes, it 
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is flooded with sunlight while heaven is veiled (259) ; it would 
be “ bare” (unconfined) because the mortal veil between earth 
and the stars of eternity would be removed so that heaven 
might be visible always (369). Finally, Urania’s three cate- 
gories generally correspond to the three themes of the poem: 
the One remains (the “immortal stars”), the many change 
(the godlike sun-mind) and pass (the ephemera who set “ with- 
out a dawn’). But obviously her symbols for these categories, 
and hence her interpretation of them, are at odds with the 
symbols the poem finally assigns them. Briefly, Urania has used 
metaphors to speak earthly truth, which is the inverse of the 
spiritual truth. When her images are inverted and then read 
literally, instead of figuratively, they become the controlling 
symbols of the final movement. 


XI 


Shelley’s so-called self-portrait (stanzas 31-34) has almost 
always proved unpleasant reading because it seems sad!y marred 
by extravagant self-pity and unmanliness. But so it should 
appear in its setting, which is determined by the thesis that 
Nature is cyclical but that the essential principle of man is 
destroyed. The very fact that the portrait exists in a thematic 
context demands that we not divorce it from that context. 
What the poem says is that if we accept the thesis that man, 
unlike vegetative nature, is destroyed to awake no more, then 
Shelley is to be conceived of as a “ frail Form, / A phantom 
among men,” “ a Power / Girt round with weakness,” “ a dying 
lamp, a falling shower, / A breaking billow,” a flower withering 
in the “ killing sun.” 

Moreover, even if we take the description in the context con- 
taining it, it is so inconsistent with itself that it cannot be a 
whole commentary, but must be a statement in process. The 
magnetic force of the impending third movement is pulling the 
materials and mode of expression out of shape; the consequence 
is that their context is insufficient to contain them, and thus 
they become energized, reaching out toward a later. fulfillment. 
What the surface of the description emphasizes is physical 
weakness, but subliminal elements clash with this emphasis. 
Shelley is a “ frail Form,” but he is also a “ phantom among 
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men,” and the phrase faces both ways: it notes his mortal weak- 
ness (not truly a man), but it also bespeaks a spiritual strength 
(something incorporeal, ideal). Certainly there is no sense of 
weakness in the line, “ A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift ” 
(280) , but here he is considering himself as spirit, not as form. 
Even the grammatical structure of the words “a Power / Girt 
round with weakness” (281-2) shows the restlessness of the 
self-description: while, ostensibly, the theme is this frailty, the 
grammar gives dominant significance to the fact that the poet 
is a “ Power.” And that he is only “ girt round ” with weakness 
suggests that it is not related to his essential reality. 

These conflicts will eventually be resolved in the last stanzas 
of the elegy, where the fire for which all thirst is described as 
consuming the last clouds of Shelley’s cold mortality. ‘Thinking 
in mortal terms in stanzas 31-34, the Shelley who speaks in the 
poem sees mainly that his mortal self is being destroyed. What 
he cannot know at the moment is that the destruction of his 
physical self is only the obverse of his spiritual fulfillment. Yet 
the unstable imagery is impelling towards the discovery that he 
is a “ frail Form ” only because his spirit now so brightly mirrors 
the light of the One that this light is consuming the mortal 
barrier and drawing him to itself. It is because this final truth 
runs like an undercurrent beneath the “ self-portrait ” that such 
descriptions as “ A Love in desolation masked ” (281) do not 
ring quite true in their present setting; for the word “ masked ” 
states that Love is his true nature and that his desolation is 
only false-seeming. 

Reading the description in its own context makes intelligible, 
I believe, the otherwise obscure lines: 


As in the accents of an unknown land 
He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 
The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: “ Who art thou? ” 


If Urania is the life-giving spirit, then she is unable to identify 

the poet because he is being withdrawn from mortality, which 

is only a mask over his true reality, and is being absorbed into 

the One. He is therefore a “ stranger ” in the realm of Time to 
“e 


which she is chained and which alone she knows; and his “ ac- 
cents” (i.e. songs) are those of the realm of spiritual eternity, 
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which is unknown to Urania but which is the theme of the 
present elegy. 
The ironic working of the four stanzas is especially vigorous 
in the two passages: 
he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


(274-9) 
and 
On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly. (286-7) 


The reference to the myth of Actaeon is intended, of course, to 
describe a penalty and physical torture, and so interpreted it is 
appropriate to its context. Yet, the form the reference takes 
here is hardly in accord with the theme that the essence of man, 
the glowing atom of mind, is forever extinguished. If merely the 
tone of the passage were altered, it would assert, in effect, what 
the third movement will assert: when man looks on the One 
(Nature’s naked loveliness) , his thoughts—since they are the 
basic reality—release him from his prison of mortality. In this 
sense the passage parallels and anticipates the statement in the 
third movement that the “ Light whose smile kindles the Uni- 
verse” (Nature’s naked loveliness) , which 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 


The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me. 


This version of the Actaeon-myth, then, is the same as the 
final discovery of the poem, only slightly distorted as a conse- 
quence of the poet’s mistaking spiritual resurrection for physical 
destruction. 

The metaphor of the second passage works with equal irony. 
Shelley, like Adonais, is a flower, and, from the perspective of 
mortality, the sun is understood to be “ killing ” it. But the ex- 
pression of the metaphor contains too much for its present 
relevance, for the words “ smiles brightly ” carry strong over- 
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tones opposing those of “ withering flower ” and “ killing sun,” 
and thereby set up a discord that requires a resolution. The 
words “ smiles brightly ” look ahead to the “ light of laughing 
flowers ” like “an infant’s smile” and to the “ Light whose 
smile kindles the Universe” and therefore, by the implied 
quality of beneficence, contradict the harshness of “ killing ” 
and “ withering,” as though to tell us that the imagery is wrest- 
ling against the poet’s misconceptions. He will shortly learn 
that the sun is the one Spirit and that its smile kills only by con- 
suming the mortal veil that keeps life from the “ death ” which 
is Eternity. 

Only, then, if the four stanzas are read in isolation and not 
as operative elements in the total poem are they open to the 
charge of bathetic self-pity. For to be read as poetry they must 
first be integrated with their thematic context and then recog- 
nized as only a dramatic preparation for a harmonized portrait, 
the true contours of which will be shaped by the last three 
stanzas of the poem. Yet, if one accepts this interpretation, then 
in a significant sense the self-portrait really becomes only a 
preparation for the identifying of Shelley with Keats. As Keats 
is physically dead, so Shelley is physically dying; both are 
withered flowers on which the sun smiles; just as Adonais was 
slain by a boar, so Shelley is an Actaeon being destroyed by his 
own hounds. And we are explicitly told that he “ in another’s 
fate now wept his own” (300). Shelley therefore is also an 
Adonai, a godlike mind. The so-called self-portrait, then, is not 
a self-portrait at all, but a means of causing Keats and Shelley 
to coincide so that the subject of the poem may become neither 
Keats nor Shelley alone, but the human spirit. Shelley—like all 
other human souls that sufficiently mirror the One—will be 

borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


XII 


The proposed goal of this essay was to discover whether 
Adonais is an incoherent structure of images, a set of arbitrary 
materials superimposed upon ideas and cohering, at best, 
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through an emotive force; or whether it has a self-contained 
mode of poetic activity, inevitable and organic. 

The poetic techniques we have been tracing throughout the 
poem are essentially those of satiric and dramatic irony. In 
accordance with the satiric method, the relationships of the 
proper symbols, or else the interpretations of the properly dis- 
tributed symbols, are inverted. This for example, is the tech- 
nique behind the interpretation of the white Death: the images 
are the proper ones, sun, atmosphere, and their interaction; but 
the values assigned each image, although appropriate to the 
immediate occasion, are the inverse of those eventually dis- 
covered in the images. The procedures of dramatic irony, on 
the other hand, result from statements that are figuratively true 
in their thematic context, but that will later prove to be true 
literally in the symbolic rendering. A greater truth has been 
stated than is realized at the moment—as, for example, in the 
cry of one of the Splendors, “ Our love, our hope, our sorrow, 
is not dead ” (84). 

Both of these ironic techniques can be epitomized by examin- 
ing the declaration that Adonais had “ bought with price of 
purest breath, / A grave among the eternal ” (57-8). Placed in 
the midst of the lamentation over the decay of all things, this 
can only mean that Adonais no longer breathes and that he is 
among the eternal because only the not-being abide through 
all of time. Yet, the Christian overtones of the word “ bought ” 
and the definition of breath as “ purest” tend to clash with so 
materialistic a reading. What they promise is that the breath 
is not respiration, but spirit, and therefore the passage points 
directly to the final movement. But even in the context of the 
final movement the passage, so read, is the inverse of the ulti- 
mate revelation, since there we discover that Adonais has not 
given up his spirit, but is re-absorbed into Spirit itself. On the 
other hand, the words “A grave among the eternal” are 
governed by dramatic irony alone, being truer than the poet 
here suspects. Adonais is indeed among the eternal, not because 
he is dead for all passing time, but because, as spirit, he is part 
of Eternity. 

But although these are the methods of the elegy, its central 
mode is, of course, neither of these. Rather, beneath the level 
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of the elegiac conventions, the Adonis myth, Keats’ biography, 
and the philosophic commentary; beneath the complex frame- 
work of interrelated images; beneath the distribution into three 
connected movements—the poem gains its energy from a sys- 
tem of ironies whose function is to compel a progressive revela- 
tion. By this qualification I mean to distinguish its mode from 
all other modes that share with it the element of irony. With 
satiric irony it shares the characteristic of intentional inversion; 
but it differs in that it is dialectic, pressing toward knowledge, 
while satiric irony is rhetorical, seeking to persuade. Socratic 
and dramatic irony, on the other hand, may be dialectic; but 
Adonais differs from other ironic modes in that its poet and 
audience are not in possession of the truth until the poetic dis- 
course is being completed. In dramatic irony, for example, the 
effect is dependent upon the author’s and audience’s being in 
possession of greater knowledge than the participants in the 
action have. But the elegy is distinguished by the fact that its 
substance is superior to author and audience. The evolution 
of the poem gains its inevitability from ambivalences and in- 
versions of such a nature that, while the materials nearly 
tolerate a coherent interpretation from false perspectives, they 
are weighted to compel their true ordering and interpretation. 
The ultimate revelation of the elegy, therefore, has been present 
from the beginning, and the forward drive through the three 
acts of the lyric drama resides in the urgency with which the 
elements of the poem need to press upon their observer the full 
and proper meaning they contain. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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HAWTHORNE AND THE SENSE OF THE PAST 
OR, THE IMMORTALITY OF MAJOR MOLINEUX 


By Roy Harvey Prearce 


Nachbilden ist eben ein Nacherleben. 
WitHeLtM DILtTHEY 
Should he begin to make his way into the secrets [of the past], as 
they hovered and hung there, wearing a sort of sensible con- 
sistency, who could say where he might come out, into what dark 
deeps of knowledge he might be drawn, or how he should “like,” 
given what must perhaps at the best stick to him of insuperable 
modern prejudice, the face of some of his discoveries? 


Henry James, The Sense of the Past 


I 


In the “ Prelude ” to the Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow 
has occasion to refer to some bibulous verses scratched on a 
window of the Inn by 


the great Major Molineaux, 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal made. 


Longfellow thus identifies the tarred-and-feathered Loyalist of 
Hawthorne’s “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ” with another 
Molineux (the spelling of the name varies) —William Molineux, 
a well-to-do radical Boston trader, an organizer and leader of 
anti-Loyalist mobs, member of the Boston Revolutionary 
Committee of Correspondence, one of those who are said to 
have been at the Boston Tea Party. The excesses of this 
Molineux (after his death in 1774, ironically called “ General ” 
by those who thought he was too much of the mob) were 
celebrated in pre-Revolutionary Boston. In the opinion of one 
of his colleagues on the Committee of Correspondence, his career 
was one of “ vigilance and industry ”; in that of one of his Tory 
enemies, he led a “ vicious life.” According to the account of 
a Revolutionary contemporary, he was a “martyr” whose 
“ distresses to promote the general interest produced an In- 
flammation of the bowels of which he perished ”; according to 
that of a Tory historian, he was a “ Pest to Society ” who, 
frustrated in his attempts to urge the mob on to further 
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violence, “ retired to his House and finished his Life by Suicide.” 
By Longfellow’s and Hawthorne’s time, there seems to have 
been a Molineux tradition.’ In any case, it was obvious to 
Longfellow (and Hawthorne, in a letter acknowledging the 
salutation in the Wayside Inn, did not contradict him) that the 
two Molineuxes were one.” And if we are to understand the 
tale, its theme, and its bearing on Hawthorne’s whole work, it 
should be made obvious to us. For “ My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux” manifests fully that sense of the past which for 
Hawthorne was not only a means to art and understanding, but 
one of their ends. 

At William Molineux’s death, his friend and collaborator in 
Revolutionary matters, John Eliot, wrote, “Some are glad & 
some are sorry. Nil nisi bonum de mortuis. It’s possible he may 

Vhave been actuated by noble principles.” * This, one comes to 
discover, is of a kind with other Revolutionary rationalizations 
of the excesses of mobs and their leaders. Crucially, it is of a 


1T have gathered information on Molineux in William V. Wells, Life and Public 
Services of Samuel Adams (Boston, 1865), passim; Justin Winsor, ed.. The Memorial 
History of Boston (Boston, 1886), II, xlvi; Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Colonial 
Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776 (New York, 1918), pp. 288- 
289; Philip Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783 (Chapel 
Hill, 1941), pp. 27-28; R. S. Longley, “ Mob Activities in Revolutionary Massachu- 
setts,” New England Quarterly, VI (1933), 99-130. The favorable opinions of 
Molineux which I quote are from a letter, 16 October 1774, from the merchant 
John Pitts to Samuel Adams, in Wells, Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, 
II, 240, and from the MS diary of Thomas Newall, 22 October 1774 (Sparks MS 
47, Houghton Library); the unfavorable opinions are from a Tory oration of 15 
March 1775, in Wells, II, 188, and from Peter Oliver’s Origin and Progress of the 
American Revolution (MS, 1781), p. 168 (Frederick L. Gay Transcripts, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society). The two statements quoted from MS were discovered and 
transcribed by Mr. Leslie Thomas and sent to me by him through the good offices 
of Mrs. Kathryn Turner; I owe great thanks to both. In general, the nature and 
occasion of such remarks indicate that they represent widely held opinion; thus I 
venture to posit a ‘ Molineux tradition.” It seems to me, for my purposes, unneces- 
sary to discover a particular source for Hawthorne’s interest in Molineux, although 
such a discovery would be comforting. At any rate, it is worth noting that Molineux 
is mentioned (just that) three times in Caleb Hopkins Snow’s History of Boston 
[1825] (Boston, 1828), pp. 281, 289, and 291, which Hawthorne withdrew from the 
Salem Athenaeum on 18 December 1827 and 17 November 1829 (Marion L. Kessel- 
ring, “ Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
LIII [1949], 55-71, 121-138, 173-194). It may well be that a particular source will 
be turned up, as Hawthorne’s known reading is more carefully studied. 

* The letter is printed in Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Boston, 1886), II, 399-400. 

3 Quoted in Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution, p. 28. 
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kind with the rationale for such excesses which Hawthorne 
makes the subject of the opening paragraph of “ My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux.” 

The events of the story are said to have taken place “ not far 
from a hundred years ago,” and so are placed around 1730; yet 
the setting and actions are clearly of the immediately pre- 
Revolutionary period. And Hawthorne makes it clear, in this 
opening paragraph, that he is dealing with a state of affairs 
which obtained generally in Massachusetts until the colonies | 
broke away from Great Britain. He speaks briefly of colonial 
discontent with the empire system and of the difficulties of 
British political officers in the face of that discontent, and then: 
“ The reader, in order to avoid a long and dry detail of colonial 
affairs, is requested to dispense with an account of the train of 
circumstances that had caused much temporary inflammation 
of the popular mind.” Excesses “ actuated by noble principles ” 
and “temporary inflammation of the popular mind ”—these 
phrases, and many such like them, link Hawthorne’s Molineux 
with the real one and force us to understand the fate of the 
first as an outcome of the actions of the second. As source- 
hunters, we can say that Hawthorne transforms the Revolution- 
ary Molineux into the Loyalist Molineux. But the two in 
artistic fact are one. In the story, young Robin Molineux (for 
he is a Molineux, his father’s father and Major Molineux’s 
father having been brothers) finds his kinsman and helps hurt 
him and drive him away. Yet if we can put ourselves in Long- 
fellow’s position and connect the real Molineux with Haw- 
thorne’s, we can know that through Robin the two are one and 
that what he inevitably helps destroy and drive away is him- 
self, or part of himself. 

In effect, the tale defines phrases like “ actuated by noble 
principles” and “temporary inflammation of the popular 
mind ” in such a way that we must use them not as means of 
categorizing and putting away from us incidents out of our past, 
but rather as a means of knowing, identifying with, and accept- 
ing those incidents and that past. In the abuse and torture of 
such a one as Hawthorne’s Major Molineux, William Molineux 
becomes immortal, but not precisely in the manner which he or 
his contemporaries would have expected. For to say of the 
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abuse and torturing of Loyalists that it was owing to a “ tempo- atmo: 
rary inflammation of the popular mind,” is to generalize the forme 
occurrence in such a way as to make it one of a class of occur- man | 
rences; to explain it in terms of principles, not to understand the in 
it in terms of intentions, motives, and effects; literally to * Wat 
abstract it from our immediate attention. The net result is by the m 
rhetoric virtually to reduce to nothing the sense of personal colore 
responsibility and guilt. Yet at the same time all the good that devils 
flowed from the occurrence, and from all occurrences like it, is selves 
still with us. We may then, according to the rhetoric of this munic 
first paragraph, have our Revolution and forget it. Yet there is questi 
more to “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ” than the first para- Nov 
graph. The tale proper exists so that we cannot forget our muses 
Revolution, even as it grants the fact that we have it. Some- his pl 
thing like Original Sin becomes the prime fact of our political will si 
and social history. Adam’s Fall and the Idea of Progress become remar 
not two myths but one. For—so the argument of the tale a shre 
runs—if to become more than we are, we must destroy some- as it ¢ 
thing in ourselves, then we cannot forget what it is we destroy. of par 
The tale exists to tell us. The two Molineuxes are one. - 
So, in the tale proper, young Robin, full of “ nature’s gifts,” vliies 
comes at night to Boston, seeking his kinsman and his fortune. corner 
He is all self-assurance; for his kinsman is wealthy and im- fearful 
portant, and all men will know him. Asking for guidance in his Poa 
quest, Robin gets none. The first person he asks, a rman who pr 7 
claims he has “ authority,” threatens him with the stocks. The rl 
next, an innkeeper, studiously avoids his question and chases bearing 
him out of his inn into the street. The next, a pretty girl, peep- fierce : 


the red 
of the ¢ 
were ¥ 


ing through a slightly open door, says she knows his kinsman and 
. 8 . . . >. be 
that he is in her house; taking her for his kinsman’s housekeeper, 


Robin is about to go in, when the watchman comes and bids withou 
him begone. The girl disappears, and Robin asks for the watch- dream 
man’s guidance but still receives none. Once the watchman is ing vis 
gone, the girl reappears and beckons to Robin—only now he is a anys 
little wiser and sees that she and her scarlet petticoat are not Rob 
for a young son of a country minister. Robin continues to He say 
wander through the moonlit streets, now entirely confused in his Aud « 
quest. in this strange place, which he knows mainly as a series the te 


of doors closing on rooms in which he does not belong. The Gatun’ 
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atmosphere becomes more and more like that of an insane per- 
formance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. He encounters a 
man of extraordinary ugliness, whom he had first glimpsed in 
the inn, asks him his question, and at last gets an answer: 
“Watch here an hour, and Major Molineux will pass by.” As 
the man leaves him, Robin observes that his face is curiously 
colored, one side red and the other black, “ as if two individual 
devils, a fiend of fire and a fiend of darkness, had united them- 
selves to form this infernal visage.” His first positive com- 
munication is with one who figures Satan. Yet all that the 
questing youth can say is “ Strange things we travellers see! ” 

Now he sits in front of a church and watches and waits. He 
muses on his past and on his hopes, and cheerfully talks over 
his plans with another stranger who, happening by, says he 
will sit and watch with him. He is once more all self-assurance, 
remarking to his new friend that “I have the name of being 
a shrewd youth.” Soon they hear a noise, as if of merry-makers; 
as it comes nearer and nearer, Robin sees that it is some sort 
of parading celebration. 

A mighty stream of people now emptied into the street, and came 
rolling slowly towards the church. A single horseman wheeled the 
corner in the midst of them, and close behind him came a band of 
fearful wind instruments, sending forth a fresher discord now that 
no intervening buildings kept it from the ear. Then a redder light 
disturbed the moonbeams, and a dense multitude of torches showed 
along the street, concealing, by their glare, whatever object they 
illuminated. The single horseman, clad in a military dress, and 
bearing a drawn sword, rode onward as the leader, and, by his 
fierce and variegated countenance, appeared like war personified; 
the red of one cheek was an emblem of fire and sword; the blackness 
of the other betokened the mourning that attends them. In his train 
were wild figures in the Indian dress, and many fantastic shapes 
without a model, giving the whole march a visionary air, as if a 
dream had broken forth from some feverish brain, and were sweep- 
ing visibly through the midnight streets. A mass of people, inactive, 
except as applauding spectators, hemmed the procession in. 


Robin too is a spectator, but not yet an applauding spectator. 
He says only, “ The double-faced fellow has his eye upon me.” 
And with that, could we, like Longfellow, immediately identify 
the two Molineuxes, we should also immediately note that the 
Satanic leader of this mob, he of the parti-color face, figures 


JV 
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another celebrated Revolutionary personage. For the celebrated peopl 
Boston mob-leader Joyce Jr., is described in contemporary ac- Maior 
counts almost exactly as Hawthorne has Robin discover his mob- a on 
. é Oo 
/~ leader, parti-color face and all. And we should have no trouble . z ial 
with or without the initial identification of the two Molineuxes, hi pl 
in identifying this kind of mob with the Mohawks who dumped in I 
: ° . . i J 
tea in Boston Harbor in December 1773. At this point the edie 
historical texture of the story is at its richest, even as at this Hob; 

: : : ? - : p : In, 
point the “ temporary inflammation of the public mind ” is at the st: 
. : . : . a e st 
its highest. Yet Robin still only watches and waits. ‘in te 

: ae s lu 

But not for long. For in the center of the parade, sitting in saanena 

° . . . e . : l 
an uncovered cart in his “tar-and-feathery dignity,” is his ul 
: ; : ’ 10rne 
kinsman, Major Molineux. 
and co 

He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and strong, ‘the ol 
square features, betokening a steady soul, but steady as it was, tempo! 
his enemies had found means to shake it. His face was pale as B 
death, and far more ghastly; the broad forehead was contracted in ut 
his agony, so that his eyebrows formed one grizzled line; his eyes back t 
were red and wild, and the foam hung white upon his quivering lip. to stay 
His whole frame was agitated by a quick and continual tremor, the wo 
which his pride strove to quell, even in those circumstances of over- 

thelming | liati B orhaps tl bitteres s f all was neux, 
whelming humiliation. But perhaps the bitterest pang of all was 
when his eyes met those of Robin; for he evidently knew him on whose 
the instant, as the youth stood witnessing the foul disgrace of a throug! 
head grown gray in honor. They stared at each other in silence, share, | 
and Robin’s knees shook, and his hair bristled, with a mixture of euttio 
pity and terror. 8 
change 

This, then, is the Recognition Scene. But it is as yet not tion of 
enough. Robin hears, in turn, the laughter of each of the Willian 

finally 

*See Albert Matthews, “Joyce Junior,” Publications of the Colonial Society of y 
Massachusetts, VIII (1906), 90-104. Matthews’ principle source is an anonymous Such 
article in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 9 November 1821, which Hawthorne, of if he b 
course, could have known. Moreover, Hawthorne could have known the Advertiser week 
article as reprinted (wrongly attributed to the Boston Gazette) in Hezekiah Niles’ tapi a 
Principles and Acts of the Revolution (Baltimore, 1822). Niles’ volume, a loving historic 
collection of Revolutionary Americana “Dedicated to the Young Men of the quate, ; 
United States,” besides contains a document mentioning Molineux as one hated ‘ . 
by Tories and involved in mob action, and also an account neutrally critical of is not o 
mobs (pp. 374 and 432). Since the Principles and Acts of the Revolution consists does all 
largely of speeches and documents whose rhetoric is analagous to that of the first It is on 
paragraph of “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” it seems worthwhile to suggest the P Vv 
possibility that Hawthorne might well have known the volume. The volume in any ners 
case will supply the interested reader with a proper setting for the first paragraph of his v 
of the tale. theme: 
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ed people whom he asked that night to help him find his kinsman, 
- Major Molineux—the watchman, the whore, the innkeeper, the 
»b- man of authority, the last standing on the balcony of his house 
ble opposite the church on whose steps Robin has waited to see his 
= kinsman. “Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of . . . all 
ed who had made sport of him that night. The contagion was 
he spreading among the multitude, when all at once, it seized upon 
his Robin, and he sent forth a shout of laughter that echoed through 

at the streets,—every man shook his sides, every man emptied 
. his lungs, but Robin’s shout was the loudest there.” Having 
fog committed himself (and us) to Robin’s point-of-view, Haw- 
his thorne cannot comment in his own person; only a figure as comic 
and cosmic as the Man in the Moon can; “*‘ Oho,’ quoth he, 
ng, ‘the old earth is frolicsome tonight!’ ” As indeed it was, in its 
vas, temporary inflammation, with all of its nobleness of principle. 
os But for Robin there is only passion spent and a desire to go 
yes back to the country. His friend of the night, however, urges him 
lip. to stay on. For perhaps, being a shrewd youth, he may rise in 
nor, the world even without the help of his kinsman, Major Moli- 
i neux. But can he? we say. For through the William Molineux 
eee whose name they share, Robin and his kinsman are one, as 
yf a through the history we share, or Hawthorne would make us | 
nee, share, we are one with them too. We can never again, except by 
e of cutting the living past out of ourselves, dismiss the violence of 
change, even change for the better, as a “ temporary inflamma- 
not tion of the mind.” For the public mind is first the mind of a 
the William Molineux, then through him of a Robin Molineux, and by 
finally through Robin of all Americans coming after him. 
-* Such, it seems to me, is the reading one must give the story 
e, of if he begins where Longfellow began. The story is meant to 
“a work in such a way as to manifest dramatically the burden of 
wing historical responsibility placed upon Robin. If the drama is ade-] 
f the quate, as I think it is, then, by virtue of its working, the burden 
— is not only Robin’s but the reader’s. To conceive that the story 
wiih does all this is to conceive much for it, but surely not too much. 
2 first It is only to bring ourselves to admit, in the words of Robert 
* Penn Warren’s prefatory note to Brother to Dragons, itself one 
graph of his variations on what I shall venture to call the Molineux 
theme: “ . if poetry is the little myth we make, history is 
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the big myth we live, and in our living, constantly remake.” 
More specifically, it is to discover that meaning of history which 
Jonathan Edwards epitomized toward the end of the Doctrine 
of Original Sin Defended: 


And I am persuaded, no solid reason can be given, why God, 
who constitutes all other created union or oneness, according to 
his pleasure, and for what purposes, communications, and effects, 
he pleases, may not establish a constitution whereby the natural 
posterity of Adam, proceeding from him, much as the buds and 
branches from the stock or root of a tree, should be treated as one 
with him, for the derivation, either of righteousness, and communion 
in rewards, or of the loss of righteousness, and consequent corrup- 
tion and guilt. 


Mr. Warren is a poet and novelist committed to deriving this 
meaning of history from the intractably dislocated facts of 
twentieth-century existence; Edwards was a theologian and 
philosopher committed to deriving a firmly ordered eighteenth- 
century view of existence from this same meaning. Half-way 
between them came Hawthorne, for whom at moments of crea- 
tive illumination the facts of existence and this meaning of 
history were one. 


II 


The theme of “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” the imputa- 
tion simultaneously of guilt and righteousness through history, 
was a primary interest, perhaps the primary interest, of the 
young Hawthorne who was attempting “ to open an intercourse 
with the world ”—as he put it twenty years later in the preface 
to the third edition of Twice-Told Tales. In a forward-looking 
Jacksonian America, he would do no less than define the sense 
in which all the good that descended from violence in the past 
was inextricably tied to the evil which that violence produced, 
so that insofar as one profitted righteously from the good, one 
was guilty of the evil. According to this doctrine, as we can 
abstract it now, only through the discovery of historical respon- 
sibility (i. e., responsibility for history) could a man gain what- 
ever of human freedom he might aspire to. 

In 1829, Hawthorne was corresponding with the publisher 
S,muel Goodrich about a series of stories which he hoped to 
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publish together as Provincial Tales.’ Of the five surviving tales 
which can be more or less positively identified as belonging to 
the group, three besides ““ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ” are 
variations on the Molineux theme. The least compelling of these 
is “ Roger Malvin’s Burial,” in which the protagonist is made 
accidentally to kill his own son at the very place where he had 
long ago left a wounded companion to die alone. With the kill- 
ing of his son, the protagonist’s “sin” is said to be expiated, 
and he is free to pray and enter fully into the company of men. 
“ Roger Malvin’s Burial ” is blurred in focus, however. On the 
one hand there is the sense of his own past which deadens the 
protagonist’s life until he expiates the sin which made it; on the 
other hand there is the act of expiation and the events leading 
immediately up to it. In effect, Howthorne cannot make up his 
mind which he is primarily interested in. At any rate, the tale 
itself is not of sufficient compass to let his interest in both, had 
he been able to develop it equally, achieve adequate expression. 

Another of the Provincial Tales, “ The Gentle Boy,” in its 
original version (published in The Token in 1832), is much 
more clearly in intention a full-blown variation on the Molineux 
theme. It is important to note that we are here reading the 
original version of “ The Gentle Boy ”; for in revising the story 
for publication in Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne was concerned 
to make it into something substantially new and different.® 
In the later, more familiar version, the Boy stands as victim at 
once of the Puritan drive for monolithic order and the Quaker 
zeal for enthusiastic individualism. If Ilbrahim is destroyed, it 
is as much by his mother’s crazed religiosity as by the Puritans’ 
fear of such religiosity; and to balance, as it were, the destruc- 
tion of Ilbrahim, there is the destruction of the Puritan Tobias 
who befriends him. In the earlier version of the tale, however, 
Hawthorne again and again emphasizes the primary guilt of 
the Puritans for whose descendents (of whom he was one) he 
was writing. He does this, characteristically, by rationalizing 
Puritan persecution of Quakers in such a way as to suggest that 


5] follow the bibliographical analysis of Nelson F. Adkins, “ The Early Projected 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XXXIX (1945), 119-155. 

®See Seymour L. Gross, “Hawthorne’s Revisions of ‘The Gentle Boy,’ ” 
American Literature, XXVI (1954), 196-208. 
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the reader too would have acted Puritanically in the same that 
situation. pring 
This is a characteristic rationalization, deleted in the later TL 
version, whose effect is directly to draw a reader into the story that 
and the history which descends from the killing of two Quakers defin 
in 1659: medi 
That those who were active in, or consenting to, this measure, made tions 
themselves responsible for innocent blood, is not to be denied; yet whic 
the extenuating circumstances of their conduct are more numerous meth 
than can generally be pleaded by persecutors. The inhabitants of In “. 
New England were a people, whose original bond of union was 
their peculiar religious principles. For the peaceful exercise of their a sto 
own mode of worship, an object, the very reverse of universal oursé 
liberty of conscience, they had hewn themselves a home in the the ¢ 
wilderness: they had exposed themselves to the peril of death, and cann 
to a life which rendered their accomplishment of that peril almost coash 
a blessing. They had found no city of refuge prepared for them, ig 
but, with Heaven's assistance, they had created one; and it would ( 
be hard to say whether justice did not authorize their determina- two | 
tion, to guard its gate against all who were destitute of the pre- prom 
scribed title of admittance. The principle of their foundation was has * 
such, that to destroy the unity of religion, might have been to : 
subvert the government, and break up the colony, especially at a he ec 
period when the state of affairs in England had stopped the tide of are a 
emigration, and drawn back many of the pilgrims to their native older 
homes. The magistrates of Massachusetts Bay were, moreover, pros} 
most imperfectly informed respecting the real tenets and character | 
of the Quaker sect. They had heard of them, from various parts of — 
the earth, as opposers of every known opinion, and enemies of all histo 
established governments; they had beheld extravagances which to ha 
seemed to justify these accusations; and the idea suggested by their his si 
own wisdom may be gathered from the fact, that the persons of hroth 
many individuals were searched, in the expectation of discovering , 
witch-marks. But after all allowances, it is to be feared that the ove 
death of the Quakers was principally owing to the polemic fierce- regul 
ness, that distinct passion of human nature, which has so often imme 
produced frightful guilt in the most sincere and zealous advocates 
of virtue and religion. "hs 
“ Alice 
The whole passage, and particularly the last sentence, should Alice’s 
remind us of the opening paragraph of “ My Kinsman, Major Pe 
Molineux,” and particularly of that part centering on “ tempo- pe . 
rary inflammation of the popular mind.” We realize too that in the 
the Puritans of this “ Gentle Boy,” weré just like the real ce 
J Molineaux, “ actuated by noble principles.” But then, granting years. 
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that “ The Gentle Boy ” has worked on us, we discover that our 
principles would have been just as noble, and no more. 

The method of this “ Gentle Boy ” clearly is analogous to 
that of “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ”—the use of a tale to 
define a historical rationale in such a way as to explore its im- 
mediately, particularly, and individualistically human implica- 
tions and possibilities. In the third of the Provincial Tales 
which can be taken as variations on the Molineux theme, the 
method is potentially more complex and actually less realized. 
In “ Alice Doane’s Appeal ” Hawthorne tells the story of telling 
a story in order to draw us directly into the struggle to relate 
ourselves to our history and to assume the moral responsibilities, 
the guilt and righteousness, stemming from it. Sad to say, he 
cannot make the story work; and we must read only an unsuc- 
cessful trial.’ 

“On a pleasant afternoon in June ” the author is walking with 
two young ladies—not in one of the usual places for summer 
promenades, however, but on Gallows Hill. Why? Because he 
has “ often courted the historic influence of the spot.” “ We,” 
he continues, “ are not a people of legend or tradition. . . . We 
are a people of the present, and have no heartfelt interest in the 
olden time.” Yet, on this calm day when all of the town’s 
prosperity and riches, “healthfully distributed,” seem so ap- 
parent, he will bring to his young ladies a sense of their own 
history. He begins to read from a manuscript which he happens 
to have brought along. The story is that of a man who murders 
his sister’s suitor, only to discover that the suitor is his twin 
brother and that he has been the victim of the machinations of 
a wizard. But curiously enough, as Hawthorne tells the story— 
regularly breaking off to remark to the reader on the effect he is 
immediately striving to create—it becomes unimportant, an 


7I accept Professor Adkins’ hypothesis, in the essay cited above. which is that 
“ Alice Doane’s Appeal” is a revision of a tale originally centering directly on 
Alice’s story—the original tale being intended for Seven Tales of My Native Land, 
most of which Hawthorne destroyed. Randall Stewart (Nathaniel Hawthorne: A 
Biography [New Haven, 1948], p. 30) states that “ Alice Doane’s Appeal” is the 
same tale which was intended for the Seven Tales; therefore he does not include it 
in the putative contents of the Provincial Tales. The final bibliographical truth of 
the matter, however, is not relevant to the argument of this essay. What matters 
is that the story exists in its present form and was so written in Hawhorne’s early 
years. 
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incidental means to a large end. For the last scene of the story- 
within-the story has Alice Doane apparently (it is not entirely 
clear) in the graveyard, addressing the specter of her brother’s 
victim. It is the fact of the graveyard that is important. For 
being there, Hawthorne can summon up as horrifically as 
possible the specters of all dead criminals—and then can go on 
to Gallows Hill and summon up the specters of all those inno- 
cents accused of the worst of crimes, witchcraft, and then of 
those who accused, judged, and sentenced them. These last, the 
righteous who are guilty, are the true criminals; and we are 
their heirs. 

This is the end of the tale: “I [the author is speaking in his 
own person] plunged into my imagination for a blacker horror, 
and a deeper woe, and pictured the scaffold—” He must stop 
just so: “ But here my companions seized an arm on each side; 
their nerves were trembling; and, sweeter victory still, I had 
reached the seldom trodden places of their hearts, and found 
the well-spring of their tears. And now the past had done all it 
could.” 

But the past has not done all it can, since Hawthorne is un- 
certain — now sentimental, now stern — in bringing it to the 
young ladies who, as the auditors on whom he will make the 
past work, image his readers. The simple fact is that he could 
not manage the means whereby the young ladies and his larger 
reading audience could be brought together. Solution of the 
kind of technical problem he set himself in “ Alice Doane’s Ap- 
peal ” was much beyond his ability. Portraying the audience in 
the story, he was so mindful of his real audience (genteel, 
female readers of The Token) that he could not free himself of 
the confusedly sentimental and stern manner in which he had 
perforce to address it. From the vantage point of “ My Kins- 
man, Major Molineux,” however, we can cut through the diffu- 
sion and vagueness in “ Alice Doane’s Appeal ” to its implicit 
quality. We can interpret it as an experiment in the direct 
communication of a sense of the past. Hawthorne, in this inter- 
pretation, would confront his readers with the past out of which 
have come their character and their fortune. We can suppose, 
at least, how the past, properly summoned up in the manner of 
“ Alice Doane’s Appeal,” might well have done all it could. 
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Doing all it could, it would not have been the past of a 
“temporary inflammation of the public mind.” 


Ii 


To show the past doing, for good and for bad, all it could do. 
This is a way of describing the intention of a writer who would 
make his manifest that meaning of history whose Hawthornian 
expression I have ventured to call the Molineux theme. Saying 
this, however, we describe only one aspect of Hawthorne’s art— 
and one, as it is perhaps evident by now, with which we are not 
too familiar. Certainly it is a minor aspect, quantitatively con- 
sidered; but it is nonetheless one which must be looked for in 
the whole of Hawthorne’s work if we are to see its very whole- 
ness. True enough, after the years in which he was composing 
the Provincial Tales, Hawthorne moved away from the Moli- 
neux theme into something else — something which, since he 
developed it so powerfully, we must admit to be more consonant 
with his true genius. His genius, as he discovered it, led him 
naturally to what I shall call, for purposes of my analysis, a 
countertheme—not the imputation of guilt and righteousness 
through history, but rather the discovery and acceptance of 
guilt (and righteousness too) in the present. This countertheme 
—strictly speaking, Hawthorne’s major theme—is the comple- 
ment to the Molineux theme. Together they make the whole 
that is Hawthorne. 

In characteristic stories of the major theme, individuals come 
to see into their innermost selves as they hurt and are hurt. 
They come, in effect, to know what they really are; emphasis is 
not on the origin of the self they discover, but on its nature and 
its immediate quality. What, the question almost always is, is 
the outcome of a discovery of a self whose innocence and guilt 
are inextricably one? Some, Young Goodman Brown and Wake- 
field, for example, are completely destroyed—the one with his 
enjoying power atrophied, the other with his ability to go home 
lost. Some few survive; Hester in The Scarlet Letter is the 
great example. Hester’s acknowledged guilt is humblingly 
educative, and she becomes—except for a moment when her 
dark passion reminds us of her essential nature — virtually an 
angel on earth. It is important for us to note, however, that 
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once Hawthorne moved, in The Scarlet Letter, into the larger 
compass of the romance, this countertheme seemed to call, if 
only implicitly, for development of the very theme which it 
countered. So Little Pearl is brought to civilization, at the end 
is no longer just the child of nature, and her future looms 
nebulously on Hester’s horizon. Hester is Little Pearl’s history. 
When we have realized this, we have finished The Scarlet Letter. 

We know what sin has done to Young Goodman Brown, 
Wakefield, Hester, and the many others in Hawthorne’s great 
gallery of men and women whose lives project his major theme. 
But we do not know what it will do to their descendants. In 
most of the tales, of course, this is not an issue, and Hawthorne 
does not let it become one. And we recall that he revised “ The 
Gentle Boy ” so that it could not be an issue, so that the center 
of the story shifted from the Molineux theme to its counter- 
theme. In a story of the compass of The Scarlet Letter, which 
deals with the complexities of relationship among three people 
whose very being is in a marked sense derived from the history 
of the Puritan community in which they live—in such a story, 
the issue must inevitably come up. Hawthorne lets it come up, 
and no more. All we know of Little Pearl is that now, because 
of her history, she has a chance of becoming a human being. 
How, and what kind, we do not know. Will she have, we 
wonder, a Sense of the Past? 


IV 


But we do know in The House of the Seven Gables. And it 
is here, I suggest, that Hawthorne wrote his fullest and poten- 
tially most comprehensive variation on the Molineux theme. 
Further, I suggest that unless we read the Seven Gables with 
the achievement of “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ” and its 
kind in mind, we are likely to misread it and to see it either as 
an updated extension of The Scarlet Letter or as a genteel 
preadumbration of Democratic Vistas. These are, in fact, the 
alternatives we have generally set for ourselves. The House of 
Seven Gables is neither of these. It is Hawthorne’s most ambi- 
tious attempt to develop his theme of the imputation of 
guilt and righteousness through history. As such, it certainly 
lacks the power of “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux” and of 
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the first version of “ The Gentle Boy.” For Hawthorne could 
not focus his disparate materials so finely in the romance as in 
the tales. But the romance has a scope and a possibility of 
development that the tales necessarily lack. If we admire “ My: 
Kinsman, Major Molineux ” because it is what it is, we may 
admire The House of the Seven Gables because it could have 
been so much more than it is. 

Hawthorne puts his understanding of the novel quite bla- 
tantly and awkwardly in his Preface: “ the truth . . . that the 
wrong-doing of one generation lives into the successive ones, 
and, divesting itself of every temporary advantage, becomes a 
pure and uncontrollable mischief.” He realizes, to be sure, that 
his romance is not going to teach its lesson directly; but he hopes 
that it will nonetheless do so through “some more subtile process 
than the ostensible one.” In any case, such “ high truth ” as the 
story has must be implicit in it as much in the beginning as at 
the end. Surely we are as uncomfortable as Hawthorne is with 
such talk; but we are not authorized on that account to dis- 
regard it. Moreover, it comes often enough in the romance it- 
self. And then, because it comes integrally, we can take it as of 
the nature of the story. For example, after Hawthorne has 
traced the history of the Pyncheons and Maules in the first 
chapter, he can justifiably conclude of the Pyncheon’s legal 
tenure in the Seven Gables property that: 


... there could be no question; but old Matthew Maule, it is to be 
feared, trode downward from his own age to a far later one, planting 
a heavy footstep, all the way, on the conscience of a Pyncheon. 
If so, we are left to dispose of the awful query, whether each 
inheritor of the property—conscious of wrong, and failing to rectify 
it—did not commit anew the great guilt of his ancestor, and incur 
all its original responsibilities. And supposing such to be the case, 
would it not be a far truer mode of expression to say of the 
Pyncheon family, that they inherited a great misfortune, than 
the reverse? 


In the romance Hawthorne sets himself to answer the awful 
query. The world of Hepzibah and Clifford Pyncheon is dead. 
Something out of their past has contaminated it; yet something 
in their immediate present has actually killed it: 


In this Republican country, amid the fluctuating waves of our 
social life, somebody [Hawthorne is writing of Hepzibah’s opening 
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her shop] is always at the drowning-point. The tragedy is enacted 
with as continual a repetition as that of a popular drama on a 
holiday; and, nevertheless, is felt as deeply, perhaps, as when an 
hereditary noble sinks below his order. More deeply; since, with 
us, rank is the grosser substance of wealth and a splendid establish- 
ment, and has no spiritual existence after the death of these, but 
dies hopelessly along with them. 


To say this is to discover an element of tragedy inherent in 
social progress. Moreover, since the original corruption is the 
Pyncheons’, social progress would seem to be understood as the 
agent whereby that which is corrupt and contaminated is done 
away with. The tragedy is that of the person of good (if weak) 
will in whom that corruption and contamination is presently 
manifest. It would thus be exclusively Hepzibah’s and Clifford’s 
tragedy. 

But, to extrapolate from the words of Hawthorne’s Preface, 
all men inherit the wrong-doing of the past, so that, somehow, 
all men must be involved in this tragedy—and must be shown 
equally to share in whatever triumph may follow. Such, at any 
rate, seems to me to have been Hawthorne’s intention in com- 
posing The House of the Seven Gables as he did. For the novel, 
considered thematically and in relation to its announced and 
reiterated intention, does not¢enter on Hester and Clifford 
Pyncheon, but on Phoebe (who is only partly a Pyncheon) and 
on Holgrave-Maule. They must be made to bear the imputa- 
tion of guilt and righteousness as much as Hester and Clifford; 
only they must be made, unlike Hester and Clifford, to come 
through to some sense of triumph. That they are not made to 
do so—this is the great failure of The House of the Seven 
Gables. That they are intended to is its great possibility. 

In the romance, the history of the Pyncheon family ends 
and begins again.® It ends because Maule’s curse descends on 
the family for (presumably) the last time; it begins because 
the sin of the family is exposed, expiated, and the non-Pyncheon 
world is accepted for what it is. Thus the crucial figures in the 
novel are Phoebe and Holgrave. She is a prelapsarian Eve, a 
Pyncheon who has enough non-Pyncheon blood in her at once 


®In this paradigmatic outline, I echo, with permission of the publishers, my 
introduction to the new Everyman Edition of The House of the Seven Gables 
(London, 1954). 
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| to love and reject her past. He is a post-lapsarian Adam, a 
Maule who is so deeply caught by the injustice done to his 
family that he would reject his past, all the past, and love no 
one. In their union, each is to save the other. Explicitly, Haw- 
’ thorne makes Holgrave out to be a young intellectual, like so 
many other young intellectuals in nineteenth-century America, 
at once mobile, unstable, rationalistic, disinterested, liberal, and 





‘ eager for change. And Phoebe is the little girl fresh from the 
‘ country, a little girl whose very freshness, however delightful, 
‘ must, in this post-Adamic age of felix culpa, mark a certain 
F inadequacy of character. Her experience with the Pyncheons, 
| her view of what Maule’s curse has done to Hepzibah, Clifford, 
y and Judge Pyncheon—these are said to mature her and make 
. her such a one as Holgrave, waiting disinterestedly for the 
destruction of the Pyncheons, needs so desperately. In their 
3 union, which is that of two young Americans who have borne 
's the weight of their past while at the same time being touched 
by and drawn to the variegated life of the present, should lie 
y their hope of the future. In them—as they make and are made 
4 by the life that surrounds them—should lie Hawthorne’s ex- 
I, pression of his sense at once of the burden of history and the 
: hope of community. 
For it is an awareness of community that should issue from a 
" fully expressive variation on the Molineux theme. In the end, 
1; Robin Molineux knows, at some level between that of conscious- 
. ness and unconsciousness, how he is related to his past. He has 
“ achieved that knowledge by identifying with the community 
m through which his sense of the past comes to him. In this case, / / 


to be sure, the community is only pathalogically so, a mob of 
‘. individuals abandoning themselves to what we might call com- 
munitas adust. But it is a community nonetheless, one with 


se which Robin identifies, and one along with which presumably 
yn he will grow. (He may yet “ rise in the world,” so his friend of 
he the night tells him.) We must say “ presumably ” because x My 
a Kinsman, Major Molineux” centers upon the Recognition 
ce Scene; the rest will follow; it is to follow not only in Robin’s life 
but in the lives of Hawthorne’s readers. In The House of the 

my Seven Gables, on the other hand, it is not enough for us simply 


oles 


to presume. For the romance ostensibly portrays not only its 
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chief actors but the society out of which they come. To relate 
actors to society, so to discover the burden of righteousness and 
guilt they share—this would be to achieve for them and for 
readers of their story a sense of community, and through that, a 
sense of the past. It would be to move from seventeenth-century 
Pyncheons and Maules and their “temporary inflammation,” 
through Holgrave and Phoebe and their inherited guilt and 
righteousness, to the community in which the reader partici- 
pates equally with them. Adam’s guilt, after all, was imputed 
to all men; and a romance like The House of the Seven Gables 
must deal, if only symbolically, with “ all” the men who make 
up its society. Phoebe and Holgrave (in Hawthorne’s scheme 
they are one) must be involved with their world, must identify 
with it, in a way which carries the power and authenticity of 
the Recognition Scene in “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” 
but must be larger and more inclusive than that scene is. That 
they are not so involved and do not so identify is a common- 
place of our criticism, although not put in exactly this manner. 
The story is too much Hepzibah’s and Clifford’s, too much a 
series of “romantic” sketches. The “change” worked on 
Phoebe and Holgrave by events out of their history is too 
much implicit to convince us of its necessity and reality. The 
paradigm, only, of the romance is theirs. The life of the romance 
is Clifford’s and Hepzibah’s—even Uncle Venner’s. Hawthorne 
(and we with him) loses sight of the community in which 
Phoebe and Holgrave must live as Clifford and Hepzibah can- 
not. And the Molineux theme is unrealized. 


V 


It went unrealized, in point of fact, for the rest of Haw- 
thorne’s life. Why, is not our basic concern here, although it is 
useful to remind ourselves of such likely reasons as his recent 
biographers have established. Personally, Hawthorne came 
more and more in the 1850’s and after to accept uncritically 
the rather wide-eyed liberalism and equalitarianism of the 
Young America movement which supported his good friend and 
benefactor Franklin Pierce. Early in his career he had been 
suspicious of the doctrine that material things were primary 
instruments of political and moral progress. He came, in the 
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1850’s, to terms with a world which accepted this doctrine, was 
appointed American Consul in Liverpool, and hoped (legally, 
since Consuls were given a certain percentage of all fees they 
collected) to secure the financial future of his family. His 
European experiences tended to make him see the differences 
between Europe and America as almost black and white. His 
latent provinciality—a means to control and assurance when he 
was writing of his own province—came to dominate his mind 





and his sensibility. If the Future was America’s, then the Past Y 


was worth summoning up only as a bad example.® 

Such was the character and opinion of the man into whom 
Hawthorne developed in the 1850’s. The House of the Seven 
Gables marks the turning point in that development. In that 
romance, as we have seen, the world of Holgrave—the world, 
that is, of Young America—is ostensibly not the whole world. 
Hawthorne makes Holgrave say, “ Shall we never, never get rid 
of this Past? . . . It lies upon the Present like a giant’s dead 
body!” To find in Holgrave’s words the meaning of the Seven 
Gables would be to wrench the passage out of context—a temp- 
tation which the construction of the romance makes it hard to 
resist. But in The Ancestral Footstep, one of the abortive series 
of romances which Hawthorne tried to finish in his last years, 
the hero is made to say, “Let the past alone: do not seek to 
renew it; press on to higher and better things,—at all events, 
to other things; and be assured that the right way can never be 
that which leads you back to the identical shapes that you long 
ago left behind. Onward, onward, onward!” And in these 
words, so far as we can reconstruct this unfinished romance. is 
positively epitomized the meaning that Hawthorne would have 
us discover. After the unsuccess (artistic, to be sure—not com- 
mercial) of The House of the Seven Gables, during the later 
years in which the best he could do was The Marble Faun, the 
Molineux theme was not just unrealizable for him. It was dead, 
having left little or no positive trace of its existence. 

One encounters in the Notebooks and reports of travel of the 
last years, occasional meditations which echo the Molineux 
theme. But they are, after all, just Notebook passages and 





®See Lawrence Sargent Hall, Hawthorne, Critic of Society (New Haven, 1944), 
whose full account I here try to sum up. 
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travel notes, and represent primarily humanitarian observa- 
tions, not the moral and metaphysical projections which such 
observations must lead to if they are to be raised to the status 
of significant art. Here, for example, is Hawthorne’s report, in 
Our Old Home, of his understanding of the affection directed 
toward him by a diseased boy whom he saw in an English alms- 
house in 1856: 


[He concluded] that he was responsible, in this degree, for all the 
sufferings and misdemeanours of the world in which he lived, and 
was not entitled to look upon a particle of its dark calamity as if 
it were none of his concern: the offspring of a brother’s iniquity 
being his own blood-relation, and the guilt, likewise, a burden on 
him, unless he expiated it by better deeds. 


Writing this, Hawthorne discovered that he was his brother’s 
keeper, something which Robin Molineux discovered and which 
Holgrave was supposed to discover. But writing it, he did not 
discover either the complexities, the origins, the condition, or 
the history of brotherliness. 

At this stage in his life, Hawthorne was incapable of the dis- 
covery, much less the revelation which for the artist would have 
to follow it, if it were made. He labored hard on a series of 
romances, really all attempts to write the same romance, in 
which an American (named variously Middleton, Etherege, and 
Redclyffe) would learn of a mysterious connection with his past, 
would go to England to solve the mystery, and would find that 
what he had inherited was the product of only persecution and 
evil. At this point, apparently having recognized the difference 
between Democrat and Aristocrat, he would be able to break 
with the past and so to face the world a new man, an American 
free from all entangling alliances. Since Hawthorne never could 
finish his romance, since all that we have are abortive pieces, 
ranging from notes and scenarios to whole sections, we cannot 
know truly what the romance (or romances) would have come 
to. Moreover, in two of the unfinished romances this archetypal 
plot is dominated by another one which moves in a somewhat 
different direction: this latter plot centers on the discovery of an 
elixir which will guarantee immortality—all Future, that is, and 
no Past. Nonetheless, we do have the fragments—The Ancestral 


1° Complete Works, Riverside ed., VII, 353. 
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Footstep, Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, Septimius F elton, and 
The Dolliver Romance."* And taking them at the least as the 
record of a broken man’s tired confusion and at the most as the 
record of an artist’s inadequate aspiration, we may trace out 
some such archetypal plot as I have ventured to outline, and 
see that it marks the death, even the non-existence, of the 
Molineux theme. The line from Robin through Holgrave to 
Middleton-Etherege-Redclyffe is straight, if not always on the 
surface; and it ends in death and denial. Also, it ends in artistic 
failure. 

What disturbed Hawthorne, so the final fragments testify, 
was that he could not sufficently motivate the American’s search 
for his ancestor. He had, in his quest for symbols and ideas, 
to make that search compelling. And he would not be satisfied 
with the search as an end in itself, as something at the end of 
which his protagonists would fearfully discover just themselves 
as their past was making them. So he had them discover not 
just themselves, but just the past. And this past was cut off 
from them entirely; it was alien —for the Young American, 
nothing. Robin, we may recall at this point, knows what he is 
and what he has done. Even Holgrave-Maule is claimed to 
know what he is and what he has almost done. (And in this 
sense Hawthorne’s minor Molineux theme becomes one with its 
major countertheme.) But Middleton-Etherege-Radclyfie see 
what they are not and what they have not done, and are grate- 
ful for the discovery—grateful, from our point of view, for ir- 
responsibility. In the process, all possibility of social and 
thematic continuity is lost; and the romances of which they 
are to be the heroes are impossible. We can suggest all sorts 
of reasons, and valid ones, for Hawthorne’s failure as a writer in 
his later years. But the one which forces awareness of itself as 
we trace his efforts with the Molineux theme into those years, 
is that his understanding of history failed him, or he failed it. 


11My reconstruction of an archetypal plot for the last romances primarily 
depends, of course, on the masterful editing of the outlines, trials, and scenarios for 
them by Edward Davidson, in his Hawthorne’s Last Phase (New Haven, 1949). 
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We may call the Molineux theme by that name, because in 
the range of Hawthorne’s work, it is in “ My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux ” that guilt and righteousness are most tellingly im- 
puted to us through our history. If we have always known that 
Hawthorne is our prime example of a writer with a sense of the 
past, still we have not seen just how far he tried to make that 
sense carry him. In the stories centering on the Molineux 
theme, the sense of the past is made to reach out toward one of 
its possible limits. Only in “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux ” 
itself do we have any full feeling that a limit is reached and a 
certainty thus achieved. Only in this tale is Hawthorne’s genius 
adequate to the task he sets himself and to the insight which 
directs his approach to that task. 

The insight is one of considerable complexity, involving as it 
does a use of history both as object and subject. We may say 
classes. There are those (‘‘ The Grey Champion ” and its kind, 
of Hawthorne’s historical fictions that they are of three main 
for example) in which history is an object; their end accordingly 
is a recapturing of the past. There are those (“ The Scarlet 
Letter ” is the great example) in which history is subiect; their 
end accordingly is through the past to achieve a perspective 
upon the present, or upon human nature taken as universally 
the same and therefore universally present. And there are those, 
finally, in which history is both subject and object. These last 
deal with historical themes in such a manner as to give us 
perspective upon our own involvement with those themes. They 
treat history as a continuum joining author, actor, and reader. 
Therefore, as they focus upon the quality of life as it exists at any 
given point on the continuum, they focus on the mutual involve- 
ment of the three parties in that continuum. The problem of 
composition in a work of this sort is complex and involved; for 
it entails at once portraying an historical episode, making the 
protagonist in the work come to see his relationship to the 
episode, and also making the reader aware of his relationship 
to the episode. The reader, that is to say, must be brought into 
some sort of direct relationship with the protagonist, so that 
what he takes from the story is, above all, an awareness of his 
own responsible involvement in the protagonist’s actions. 
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Hawthorne more than once took upon himself the burden of 
creating the sort of composition in which history would be both 
subject and object. Since his understanding of history was of 
the kind ridden with guilt and righteousness, he took upon him- 
self the burden of history itself, and hoped to share it with his 
readers. Writing about history, writing history, was to be a 
way of involving himself, his protagonists, and his readers in 
the pattern of guilt and righteousness which made history 
meaningful. The hope was in the end imperfectly realized, 
surely. But so has it been for many Americans—obsessed to 
realize it—after him. It might be that his age in America was 
not ready for the romance that The House of the Seven Gables 
or the last abortive pieces could have been. Certainly his age 
did little to enable him to write such a romance. “ My Kins- 
man, Major Molineux ” exists, as it were, in spite of the age. 
If we find it hard to read, and if we find the Molineux theme 
hard to trace in Hawthorne’s whole work, it is perhaps because 
the tale and its theme exist in spite of our age too. 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. ‘Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 


146 pages fee $3.00 
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THE FINER TONE 


KEATS’ MAJOR POEMS 
By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate knowledge 
of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding and salutary 
approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts of five of the 
poems— Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale —are included. 


“ The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up {this book} are almost a model 
of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method should be applied to one 
of the great Romantic Poets.’ —W. J. Bate. 























